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6 Bw noblest souls of every age have | hidden being and working of thought 
believed their best labors inspired | has never been revealed. As over the 


and crowned by a power above and be-| highest garden wall may float to us the 
yond themselves, but the secret of the | perfume of roses and violets, yet behind 
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the cold gray stone the sweet face of the 
rose and the violet be unseen; so into 
the domain of the noblest human soul, 
no step may enter, no eye may ever peer. 
Of all workers the brain is the most ex- 
ciusive and secluded. How it best works, 
and what are the conditions of the great- 
est mental activity, are subjects of never- 
tiring interest and study. It is not always 
rest or quiet or heakh or sunshine 
that nurtures or completes the noblest 
thought. A mind dwelling in the frail- 
est frame, tossed and tormented with 
pain, with powerful will and tireless en- 
ergy may accomplish the grandest result 
and crowd into one short life a succes- 
sion of marvellous intellectual tasks. The 
mind can, and does at times, independent 
of great bodily suffering, and even of suf- 
fering in the brain, climb the greatest 
height, fathom the deepest depth, and 
travel over the widest field of thought. 

Like beacon lights in a storm, all 
through the ages, these brave, patient 
souls shine out for us, learning through 
suffering their noblest art or sweetest 
song. The clear-eyed soul of a blind 
Milton has revealed to our happier vis- 
ion the brightest glories of a lost Para- 
dise. 

From the sorrow-veiled heart of Cow- 
per came to us some of the sweetest songs 
that for almost a hundred years have 
cheered and inspired myriad souls. 
Adown how many cathedral aisles and 
arches have sounded his sublime and 
trustful words: 


“ A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun, 
It gives a light to every age 
It gives, but borrows none.” 


This sweet hymn-writer, and the most 
popular poet of his time, was subject to 
great physical weakness and mental de- 
pression. After breakfast every morning 
he was accustomed to retire to his “lit- 
tle summer house not much larger than 
a sedan chair, the door of which opened 





into the garden, which was covered with | 


pinks, roses, and honeysuckles, and the 
window looked out upon his neighbor’s 
orchard, where he says the grass was be- 
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spangled with dewdrops, and the birds 
were singing in the apple-trees among 
the blossoms.” This he called his “ verse 
manufactory.” It was lined with garden- 
mats, and had in it a table and two chairs, 
and here he sat morning and afternoon 
translating Homer into English blank 
verse, writing every day his forty lines 
until he had at last accomplished the 
forty thousand verses, never leaving the 
lines until he had given his best idea of 
“the style and manner and sentiments 
of the great Grecian bard.” 

The ballad of John Gilpin was written 
during his hours of illness, after hearing 
one day the story of the renowned citi- 
zen from his friend, Lady Austen, just as 
she had heard it in her childhood; and 
he told her the next morning, “that the 
ludicrous incident had convulsed him 
with laughter all night, and that he had 
embodied the whole into a _ ballad.” 
This poem that has amused “three gen- 
erations was written ina single night.” !t 
was read by Henderson, the actor, to 
crowded houses in London, and “one 
publisher alone sold 6,000 copies of a 
print of John Gilpin on his famous ride.” 
Cowper lost his mother when only six 
years old, and was sent away to a board- 
ing-school, where he was so teased and 
tormented and terrified by an older 
scholar, that his life there was perfectly 
wretched for two years. Over the pathet- 
ic lines in after years he addressed to 
his mother’s picture may have fallen 
more tears than over any other poem in 
the English language. In all the region 
of poetry are found no more beautiful or 
touching lines. 

Breaking away from the 
po:npous and stately style of writing so 
universal in his time, Cowper gives us the 
simplest, purest pictures of nature and of 
home. He thrilled the coldness of “ his 
material age” with his “ nobler concep- 
tions of the spiritual and divine.” He 
has been called the David of English 
poetry, “ pouring forth his own deep and 
warm feelings in behalf of religious 
truth.” The-most impressive hymn that 
he ever wrote,— 
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“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, 
He plants His footstep in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm ";— 


was written after passing through great 
lonely “twilight of departing reason.” 


Over the stormiest waves of time have 
these words sounded to sorrow-tossed 


-souls like a sublime organ peal. Through 


the darkness that sometimes comes to 
all, ever echo the words tender and 
trustful : 

* God is His own interpreter, 


And He will make it plain.” 


This was the last one of the tuneful 


there’s nobody knows, whether what I 
have got, be verse or not; by the tune 
and the time, it ought to be rhyme; but 
if it be, did you ever see, of late or of 


, ~“ | yore, such a ditty before? The thought 
mental sorrow, and in the lowering | 


‘* Olney hymns” Cowper had been writing. | 


How often has it been sung in the old 
church at Olney he loved so well! “To 
Jesus, the crown of my hope,” is said to 
be the last hymn he ever wrote. Cow- 
per’s hymns are direct, simple, and clear ; 
like little green sprigs of comfort we 
press them to our hearts. When tasting 
some new sorrow how the dear words 
come to us: 


* The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 


Cowper was said to be the most delight- 
ful of all English letter-writers. His 
epistolary style was easy, graceful, and 
fascinating. Among his many interest- 
ing and amusing letters we find this one, 
addressed to the Rev. John Newton. It 
is so quaintly curious, and shows how 
easily his pen could turn from gravity to 
gaiety, that it is worth reading: 


AN EPISTLE IN RHYME. 


“ Fuly 12, 1781. 
* To THE REv. JOHN NEWTON.* 








“ Wy very dear friend :—I am going to | 


send, what when you have read, you may 
scratch your head, and say, I suppose, 





*** Cowper, in one of his letters, complained to Mr. 


Newton of the wanderings of his mind ; his friend ac- | 


knowledged a similar weakness ;—‘ Yes," replied the 


poet. ‘but you have always a serious thought standing | 
at the door, like a justice of peace, with the riot-act in | 


his hand, ready to disperse the mob.’ Cowper's cor- 
respondence with Newton presents few specimens of 
this delightful badinage. He loved and respected, but 
he also feared his friend.’"-—W1LLmorr. 


did occur, to me and to her, as madam 
and I, did walk and not fly, over the hills 
and dales, with spreading sails, before it 
was dark to Weston Park. 

“ The news at Oney is little or noney; 
but such as it is, I send it, viz.: Poor 


| Mr. Peace cannot yet cease, addling his 


head with what you said, and has left 
parish-church quite in the lurch, having 
almost swore to go there nu more. 

“ Page and his wife, that made such a 
strife, we met them twain in Dog-lane; 
we gave them the wall, and that was all. 
For Mr. Scott, we have seen him not, ex- 
cept as he pass’d, in a wonderful haste, to 
see a friend in Silver End. Mrs. Jones 
proposes, ere July closes, that she and 
her sister, and her Jones mister, and we 
that are here, our courses shall steer, to 
dine in the Spinney ;* but for a guinea, 
if the weather should hold, so hot and 
so cold, we had better by far, stay where 
we are. For the grass there grows, while 
nobody mows, (which is very wrong,) so 
rank and long, that so to speak, ‘tis at 
least a week, if it happens to rain, ere it 
dries again.t 

“TI have writ Charity, not for popular- 
ity, but as well as I could, in hopes to do 
good; and if the Reviewer should say, 
‘To be sure, the gentleman’s Muse, wears 
methodist shoes,’ you may know by her 
pace, and talk about grace, that she and 
her bard have little regard, for the taste 

* The Spinney was a delightful rural retirement—a 
grove—belonging to Mrs. Throckmorton of Weston, 


and about a mile from Olney. The word is used for a 
thicket, or clump of trees. 


+ Cowper’s summer-house still exists, but his favorite 
Spinney was cut down in 1785. Writing to Newton, he 
said, “‘In one year the whole will be a thicket ; that 
which was once the serpentine-walk is now ina state of 
transformation, and is already become as woody as the 
rest. Poplars and elms, without number, are springing 
in the turf. They are now as high as the knee. Before 
the summer is ended they will be twice as high ; and 
the growth of another season will make them trees. 
The desolation of the whole scene is such that it sunk 
our spirits.”’ 








~ 


14 


} 
and fashions, and ruling passions, and | 


hoidening play, of the modern day; and | 
thovgh she assume a borrowed plume, 
and here and there wear a tittering air, 
‘tis only her plan, to catch if she can, the 
giddy and gay, as they go that way, by a 
production on a new construction. She 
has baited her trap in hopes to snap all | 
that may come, with a sugar-plum.’ 

* —— His opinion in this, will not be 
amiss; ‘tis what I intend, my principal 
end; and if I succeed, and folks should 


HANNAH 





read, till a few are brought to a serious 
thought, I shall think I am paid, for all I 
have said and all I have done, though | 
have run, many a time, after a rhyme, as 
far as from hence, to the end of my sense, 
and by hook or crook, write another 
book, if I live and am here, another year. 
I have heard before, of a room with a 
floor, laid upon springs, and such-like 
things, with so much art, in every part, 
that when you went in, you was forced to 
begin a minuet pace, with an air and a 
grace, swimming about, now in and now 
out, with a deal of state, in a figure of 
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eight, without pipe or string, or any such 
thing; and now | have writ, in a rhyming 
fit, what will make you dance, and as you 
advance, will keep you still, though 
against your will, dancing away, alert and 
gay, till you come to an end of what | 
have penn’d; which that you may do, 
ere madam and you are quite worn out 
with jigging about, I take my leave, and 
here you receive a bow profound, down 
to the ground, from your humble me, 
A, 


Morr. 





“P.S. When I concluded, doubtless you 
did think me right, as well you might, in 
saying what I said of Scott; and then it 
was true, but now it-is due to him to 
note, that since I wrote, himself and he 
has visited me.” 

Cowper combined with the most play- 
ful humor and powerful satire, the purest 
patriotism, the most tender morality, and 
fervent piety. He was greatly beloved 
and admired. The 
memories of home, the dearest hopes of 
heaven, are linked with his name wher- 
it. In Cowper’s hours of 


purest, sweetest 


ever we see 
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agony he wrote thoughts surpassing in 
beauty and brilliancy the most elabo- 
rate efforts of others made under the 


most favorable circumstances. His soul 
was like a bird singing in the rain, 
and it is singing still in the voices 
of the great congregation, in every 
land — singing resignation and _ faith. 


Loved ones have passed away with his 
wcrds on their lips, and we are singing 
them still. In the whole range of the 
hymns of all the ages, is there one verse 
breathing more love and reverence for 
the Divine Father than this: 
“ The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 


Help me to tear it from thy throne 
And worship only Thee.’’ 


And how faith and hope thrill through 
every word of this verse, so often sung 
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and so great a favorite with every Chris- | 


tian heart. What purer, nobler strain 
could peal forth from all the organs of 


sing together : 


* Then in a nobler, sweeter song 
I'll sing Thy power to save, 
When this poor lisping, faltering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.” 


Many a loving pilgrim has knelt rev- 
erently at Cowper’s grave. The noblest 
of pilgrims lingering there, Elizabeth 
Browning, has written these lines: 
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Some of her tales, published monthly, 
reached the circulation of a million each 
number. With an ever-aching head, she 
was subject to successive illnesses, hinder- 
ing and delaying her best efforts, and yet 
she said “ that her frequent attacks of ill- 
ness were a great blessing to her; they 
induced a habit of industry not natural to 
her, and taught her to make the most of 
her well days and to contrive employ- 
ment for her sick ones.” She suited her 
occupations to every gradation of the 
measure of capacity she possessed. 

“T never,” she said, “ afford a moment 
of a healthy day to transcribe, or put 
stops, or cross ‘t’s,’ or dot my ‘i’s.””” Her 
poor days she gave to the lowest drudgery 
of writing, and saved her better days for 
better things. Though some of her days 
were poor, all of her works were success 
ful. Of her “ Czlebs in Search of a Wife,” 
her most popular work, there were ten 


| editions sold in one year. Her early stories 
all the earth, could ali the world’s voices | 


and dramatic works gave her so good a 


| reputation that, on a visit to London, she 





“It is a place where poets crowned may feel the 
| the importance of religious truth, and 


heart's decaying, 


It is a place where happy saints may weep amid gave up her ambition to write for the 


their praying ; 


j 
Yet let the grief and humbleness as low as silence © 


languish ! 
Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she 
gave her anguish.” 


HANNAH MORE, 

There have been many other souls who 
have been an inspiration and blessing to 
the world, who have patiently borne the 
weight of suffering through all the hours 
of their mortal life. No woman that ever 
held a pen did more real good in her gen- 
eration than Hannah More, who was an 
invalid all her long life. She wrote many 
volumes, and accumulated nearly a hun- 
d-ed and fifty thousand dollars from them. 





was admitted to the famous literary circle 


| of which Johnson, Burke, Garrick, and Sir 


Joshua Reynolds were among the prin- 
cipal members. Her tragedy of “ Percy’ 
was brought out by Garrick, and displayed 
some dramatic power, and for it she re- 
ceived $3,750. She would, after a little 
practice, have shone as a dramatic writer, 
but she became deeply impressed with 


stage. 

She lived to be eighty-eight, and, amid 
severe bodily infirmities, she wrote with 
untiring zeal, prose and poetry flowing 
constantly from her ever-busy pen. The 
collection of her works is comprised in 
eleven volumes octavo. She founded 
schools and extended charitable efforts 
for the education of the poor in all the 
surrounding country. 

Her story, “ The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain,” had an enormous circulation, and 
made a profound impression. 

By her writings and by her personal ex- 
ample, Hannah More drew the sympathy 
of England to the poverty and crime of 
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the agricultural laborer. When she first 
went about the parish of Cheddar, not far 
from her home, to improve the ignorant 
condition of the people, she found only 
one Bible in the whole parish, and that 
was used to prop up a flower-pot ; but she 
lived to see 1,000 of the Cheddar children 
taught the Bible, and joining in a yearly 
religious festival, when the hills of Ched- 
dar echoed their sweet songs. With 
hardly a day without pain, she labored 
untiringly to cheer and help and instruct 
the poor miners and cottagers, to culti- 
vate the intellects and impress the hearts 
of all 


ALBERT BARNES, 


In our own country there have been 


many noble souls who have accomplished | 








ALBERT BARNES. 


great good with great hindrances. Of 
these, few have done more than the well- 


known theologian, Albert Barnes. Almost | 
deprived of sight by unremitting toil while | 


others slept—rising at four in the morn- 


ing—he wrote for years on kis celebrated | 


Commentaries on the Scriptures. All the 
five volumes on the Old Testament and 


the eleven on the New were written be- | 


fore nine in the morning. What might 
have been another man’s work for a life- 
time he accomplished in the early morn- 
ing hours, poring over the works of Gro- 
tius and Newcomb, Doddridge and Horne, 
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Campbell and Macknight, and the other 
most valuable helps within his reach, to 
get the real meaning of the original. In 
1856 his “ Notes on the New Testament ” 
had reached a sale of 400,000 volumes, 
and some of them had been translated 
into several languages. 

He had the first rank among pulpit 
orators; his clear, calm, and impressive 
style always chained the attention and 
won the hearts of his hearers. He closed 
his last volume with the prayer that this, 
his early morning work, might be one of 
the many instruments of forming correct 
religious views and promoting the practi- 
cal love of God and man among the youth 
of this country. He was deeply impressed 
with the thought that this work might be 
exerting an influence on immortal minds 
when he was in the eternal world. 

Albert Barnes has been fifteen years 
beyond these earthly scenes—but his 
“ Notes ” are as fresh, direct, and compre- 
| hensive as ever, a treasure for any library's 
| shelves. We wish his noble face could 
have been on the first page of all of them. 
We have seen, in the smallest and most 
retired country villages, large classes of 
earnest men studying the Bible, with 
Barnes’ “ Notes ” in their hands, and boys 
and girls gathered around the homeliest 
firesides, with no books on the shelves, no 
literary or Biblical helps around them, 
studying their Sunday’s lessons, and look- 
ing to see what Barnes had said about 
| some passage whose meaning puzzled their 
uncultivated minds. And Barnes’ “ Notes” 
were the first whole set of books I ever 
owned—given me, when a girl, by the most 
brilliant and lovable youth I had ever 
known. I was to him an elder sister ; to me 
he read his first poems and his first prose. 
Whatever his after faults and misfortunes, I 
have never known so gifted a boy as was 
Fitzhugh Ludlow, whose brilliant pen en- 
riched so many magazines and books; 
whose early death I sincerely mourned. 
| He came to me one morning early, when 
|a boy, with his arms full of Barnes’ 

“ Notes,” as a gift. He came laughing in, 
| and laid the heavy bundle in my lap. | 
| would like to be rich enough to give a 

















whole set of Barnes’ to every youth in the 
land; not to make them Presbyterians or 
Methodists or Episcopalians, but to help 
them to travel the sacred fields, to climb 
the Orient hills, ascend the Mount of 
Olives, and gather hope and faith from 
the Garden of Gethsemane; to keep for- 
ever in their minds “the simple and ma- 
jestic purity and power of the English 
tongue”’ as expressed in our English 
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aching with grief for the loss of the best 
of mothers, had had some hand placed 
on his head and some voice to say: This 
child must have the bright sunshine, the 
free air, be removed from the terror and 
torment of his miserable school life; he 
has a sensitive, gifted mind, but he needs 
all the blue sky and the green earth that 
he can see,—if such a hand could have 
helped him at the very gate of life, the 





Joun Witson (‘ CuristopHer Norrtu.”’) 


Bible, that has for two hundred years 
guided the steps of millions in their path 
to immortality. 

Into the deep realm of research Barnes’ 


dim eyes peered for us, and Hannah | 
More’s aching head planned and com- | 


pleted noble works for the help of the 
world’s ignorance and suffering; and 
Cowper’s sorrow-shadowed soul sang for 
us the most inspiring, hopeful songs. If 


the boy Cowper, whose young heart was | 





clouds might not have gathered for long 
years over his mind, and that life would 


| have been rounded and complete. 


JOHN WILSON. 

We turn our pitying, admiring eyes 
from him to another youth, whose hap- 
pier childhood made him as splendid a 
specimen of manly grace, strength, and 
beauty, as he was a wonder of wisdom 
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eloquence, and wit. Not one of earth’s 
long list of gifted sufferers or sorrow- 
tossed children of genius, he stands forth 
like an Apolio in form, a Titan in intel- 
lect, with clear brain and joyous heart. 
John Wilson, the distinguished professor 
of moral philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, has been named with Burns 
and Scott as a member of the trinity, so 
to speak, of Scottish literary genius. “He 
stormed the heart of the Scottish people, 
and when their great novelist was gone 
he was their idol and literary represent- 
ative.” He was the “Christopher North” 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, but earned his 
earliest laurels by his poetry. He was 
born at Paisley, 1785. He was the eldest 
son of a wealthy manufacturer, and at an 
early age was placed under the care of 
the minister of the parish of Mearns, a 
wild moorland district in Renfrewshire. 
His most delightful stories in after years 
were glowing with the charms of this 
boyish home. He was afterward re- 
moved from this residence to the home 
of another minister, at Glenorchy, in the 
Highlands, who encouraged him not only 
in the most regular and faithful study, 
but in the liveliest and most athletic out- 
door exercises. Here in this wild, pic- 
turesque spot he formed a “lifelong pas- 
sion” for the Highlands. He entered 
the University of Glasgow; was there a 
diligent and _ successful student, and 
from thence went to Oxford, where he 
was distinguished for rapid and thorough 
intellectual attainments, for splendid 
mental gifts, and for his “supremacy in 
all kinds of athletic games.” He hada 
noble and athletic frame, a handsome 
face, kindled with the glow of genius, 
and he was the “ boldest rider, the stout- 
est oarsman, the most indefatigable walk- 
er” amongall hiscontemporaries. Among 
a great crowd of competitors, he won the 
“ Newdigate prize of fifty guineas for his 
English poem, of fifty lines, on the study 
of Greek and Roman architecture.” 
After four years at Oxford, he bought a 
beautiful estate on the banks of the lovely 
Lake Windermere, in Westmoreland. 
There he went to make his home, near 





the homes of Wordsworth, De Quincey, 
Coleridge, and Southey, and other distin- 
guished men. In the companionship oi 
these delightful friends he lived most 
happily, sometimes spending whole days 
in his boat on the lake, and occasionally 


visiting Edinburgh for a short time. 
With luxuriant health and exuberant 


spirits, surrounded with the magnificent 
scenery of the lakes, his life was happy 
and complete, having married an amiable 
and beautiful woman whose companion- 
ship was the charm of his life. He gave 
himself up to the study of poetry, and 
“published his ‘Isle of Palms,’ a poem of 
the lake school, abounding in glowing 
descriptions of tropical scenery.” This 
poem, and others that followed it, won for 
the young author great praise and admi- 
ration. 

His lines on a sleeping child are very 
tender and musical. In the second verse 
he says: 

** And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infant's sleeping eye! 
What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on than an infant's mind, 
Ere sin destroy or error dim 
The glory of the seraphim ?” 

His lines written in a burial-ground in 
the Highlands begin musically: 


* How mournfully this burial-ground 
Sleeps mid old Ocean’s solemn sound, 
Who rolls his bright and sunny waves 
All ‘round these deaf and silent graves.”’ 


in the “Isle of 
there are these two expressive 


In the shipwreck, 
Palms,” 
lines: 

* But gently now the small waves glide 
Like playful lambs o’er a mountain's side.” 
The whole poem is one of Professor 
Wilson's finest efforts. 
With youth, fortune, fame, and a glow- 


| ing fancy, life seemed bright as a poet’s 


| dream; but, through a relative’s unfaith- 


fulness, the fortune of $150,000 left him 
by his father was greatly diminished, and 


| he was obliged to leave his beautiful 


home and to go to Edinburgh to adopt 
literature as his profession. He entered 
the Scottish bar, but, having much leisure 
time, he offered his literary aid to Mr. 
Blackwood, and connected himself with 
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the magazine. Blackwood was the editor, 
but Wilson was the presiding spirit, under 
the name of “Christopher North,” and 
other pseudonyms. With great wealth of 
genius, here he poured forth his richest 
thoughts. His “Noctes Ambrosianze” 
are a “series of discursive essays, dis- 
playing to the best advantage the wit, 
shrewdness, and rare ability of the 
author.” These brilliant and amusing 
papers made “ Christopher North” widely 
known and loved. He made Blackwood's 
Magazine celebrated by his brilliant 
stories, sketches, and essays. His novels, 
the “Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life,” and trials of ‘“‘ Margaret Lynsdsey,” 
and “The Foresters,” were very popular. 
These were tender and pathetic stories of 
Scottish home and pastoral life. In 
1820 Wilson was appointed professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. He filled this important 
office with great ability and fidelity, and 
for thirty years large classes of young 
men listened to his eloquent lectures and 
were impressed by his glowing enthusiasm. 
He continued his literary labors also. It 
has been said that no literary man ever 
possessed a more magnificent physique. 
His eyes were of the clearest blue, his 
hair the Licumbrean yellow, his cheek 
brightened with a rosy glow. “For 
thirty-five years his commanding figure 
and finely- formed head, around which his 
hair flowed in wavy locks, formed a 
marked feature in the circles of the Scot- 
tish metropolis.”” His was a rare, won- 





derful face, passing so rapidly in expres- 
sion, from the deepest pathetic tender- 
ness and gravity to the most sparkling 
and genial humor. His daughter has 
written his memoir, and his son-in-law 
collected and published his works in 
twelve volumes. In 1840 he lost his wife, 
and was at the time nearly prostrated 
with grief. The shadow of this great 
sorrow clouded his remaining days, and 
for the years left him the brightest charm 
was gone. He continued his duties and 
literary labors for eleven years, and in 
1851 was smitten by paralysis and 
resigned his professorship. During his 
last years he enjoyed a pension of $1,500 
from Government in acknowledgment of 
his literary services. He joined the im- 
mortals in 1854. LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
KNOWLEDGE is from a supreme foun- 
tain. It is not a collection of gleanings 
from this field and the other, not a com- 
pound more or less heterogeneous from 
numerous specifics, but in energy over 
all, transcending all, and including all. 
It pertains to the faculty of intellection, 
rather than to that of understanding ; in 
other words, it is not a boon from the 
world of time and limit, but is of the in- 
finite and eternal. It employs no cere- 
bration for its processes, but may employ 
the corporeal organ for its mirror and 
medium. As science is concerned with 
things which are apparent, so intellective 
knowledge is the perception and posses- 
sion of that which is. A. WILDER. 
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ONLY a face on the busy street 
He saw as he passed along ; 
Only a face, but it was so sweet ! 
It haunted him like a song ; 
Amidst the press of hurrying feet 

It haunted him for long. 


And many a day as, faint and tired, 
He travelled the way again, 

He saw it still, and felt inspired 
*Mid crowds of teeming men, 

And a stronger wish was in his heart 
To do good by word and pen. 


But the stranger who passed him never knew 
The joy that he had given, 

How the smile of his face, so kind and true, 
Had been as a balm from heaven, 

And gladdened and checred a weary heart 
By storms and tempests driven. 


Only a face on the busy street ; 
Who can tell how many more 
Were cheered and refreshed by that face so sweet, 
By the kind look that it wore, 
Amidst the press of hurrying feet 
Ard the city’s dreadful roar ? 
ANDREW M. LANG. 
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THE SOCIAL 
DOMESTIC AFFECTIONS. 


MATIVENESS. — Location. — The 
<Y cerebellum is the seat of this pas- 
sion. Whenthe cerebellum is developed 
it gives prominence to the head just 
above the nape of the neck. When de- 
ficient, the distance from the ear back- 
ward is small. Fig. 1 is the portrait of 
a clergyman in whom the organ is large. 


In Fig. 5 the organ is quite weak, 
Function. Amativeness is the sexual 
passion, and its function is to secure the 
perpetuation of the race. It is the im 
pulse that brings together individuals of 


YZ 





bj 
% 


Fig. 1.—AMATIVENESS LARGE. 


opposite sex. It is the prime element in 
Love, but alone it does not constitute 
that sentiment. It only inspires what is 
known as passion. 

Perfect love results from this passion, 
and the desire for companionship, puri- 
fied by Ideality ; and a complete satisfac- 
tion of the other’s faculties by the at- 
tributes of the person beloved. At the 





* From “ The Science of the Mind applied to Teach- 
ing. Including the Human Temperaments, and their 
influence upon the mind. The analysis of the Mental 
Faculties, and how to develop and train them. The 
theory of Education and the School; and Nor- 


mal Methods of Instruction and School Management. 


By U. J. Hoffman, asseciate Principal of Jennings 
Seminary and Normal School, and Professor of Belles- 


lettres and Teachers’ Training.” 
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FACULTIES.* 


age of puberty this faculty becomes act- 
ive. There is then a complete change in 
both body and mind. The womanly 
form and charms are developed; the 
boisterousness and awkwardness of girl- 
hood are superseded by the grace, beauty, 
and modesty of womanhood. The eyes 
sparkle with animation, the voice becomes 
musical, the sensibilities are quickened ; 
and if the health be good, joy and beauty 
so pervade everything that life seems a 
delightful romance and a_ charming 
poem. But in case of ill-health, espec- 
ially in diseases peculiar to women, there 
is a painful and unbalanced condition of 
the emotions. The blues and hysterics 
set in, and life is almost unbearable. 

In the boy the manly form is develop- 
ed, the voice changes, the eagerly awaited 
mustaches begin to show signs of life, 
boyish sports and thoughts become tame ; 
there seems to him to be an indescriba- 
ble charm before unknown about the 
person of the opposite sex ; the impulses 
that move men soon take hold on him, 
ambition, love of power, and desire to 
achieve great things now become the 
ruling elements of his life. 

Cultivation.—It is not in the common- 
school teacher’s province to secure toa 
great extent the guidance of this faculty. 
Yet his influence in the community being 
great, he may be able to disseminate cor- 
rect ideas on this all-important subject. 

This is the faculty that is at the basis 
of domestic life and happiness, and do- 
mestic happiness is at the basis of all 
other happiness. The evils which arise 
from Amativeness can be traced to three 
sources: disease of the reproductive sys- 
tem, erroneous teachings as to the nature 
of love, and the abuse of the faculty 

Ill-health of the kind just mentioned 
produces an abnormal activity and con- 
dition of all the emotions. _ Irritability 
of temper, peevishness, jealousy, despond- 
ency, instability of purpose are its direct 
results. Where these exist in either hus- 
band or wife domestic felicity is impossi- 
ble. Among the higher classes of Amer- 
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ican women not one in ten is to be found 


that is healthy in this respect. The un- 


mistakable cause of this ill-health is 
their manner of dress and living. 

The lady teacher should become a 
teacher in dress and health reform. She 
can not do a greater or better work than 
to introduce into the families that have 
virls, such books as teach girls what they 
should know about their own persons. 

When lyve exists as a passion it is the 
strongest feeling of our nature, and for 
the time being it makes all other inter- 
ests subordinate to itself. It warps the 
judgment, and makes the person incapa- 
ble of knowing the truth. In low fiction 
the idea is inculcated that this fever heat 
is to continue through life. All passion 
is short-lived, and this one soon takes its 
proper place among the feelings of or- 
dinary life. People have the idea that 
passionate love is all that is necessary 
to make the marriage state all that ro- 
mance pictures it. They think where 
this exists incompatibility of temper and 
taste, the difference in intellectual cul- 
ture, all are absorbed in love. Never was 
there a greater mistake. Love arising 
from this passion may exist in its intensest 
form between two persons who have no 
tastes, desires, or attainments in common 
besides this passion. 

While the passion lasts their differ- 
ences are but slightly felt. But when it 
subsides, each sees the other in his glar- 
ing defects; after which a happy life is 
impossible. People should be taught that 
while marriage should never be contract- 
ed where there is no love, neither should 
it be where the one is not the other's 
complement in tastes, ambitions, morals, 
temper, and all other things that enter 
into ordinary life. 

It is undoubtedly true where love is 
once begun it should be continued, for 
having once been under the influence of 
this great passion, and been disappointed, 
love will never again exist in so normal 
a condition. In some temperaments tru: 
love will never again exist toward another 
object. So it is of the highest import- 
ance that parents should by proper guid- 








ance and instruction keep their children 
from forming attachments which will 


| prove detrimental. 


Teachers always have trouble when this 
faculty begins to exercise an influence 
in the children’s minds. There will be 
neglect of studies, to sit and gaze across 
the room at the charming creature; 
quarrels among the girls about the boys; 
the insuppressible post-office where they 
exchange notes. Then parties are t e 
rage; there is such a breaking up of 
former habits and modes of thought, 
such a complete breaking up of establish- 
ed conditions of the mental nature, that 





Fig. 2.—SociaL ORGANS GENERALLY LARGE. 


a change for better or worse must take 
place. Unless the right means are em- 
ployed the most promising boy or girl 
may be turned into wrong courses and 
their lives be ruined. Happy is the boy 
or girl who has a mother that has the 
experience to guide safely through this 
critical period. 

During this period a skilful teacher 
who has the confidence of his students 
can lay hold of their newly awakened 
ambition and lead them to higher planes 
of life. He can impress upon them the 
greatness and desirableness of becoming 
good men and women, worthy of esteem 
and love. Now it is the best time to es- 
tablish in their lives the principles of pu- 
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rity and nobility that are necessary to a 


complete and happy life. 


LOVE FOR CHILDREN. 

connected | 
with the brain which lies just above the 
When developed it 
gives length of the head backward from 


Location.—This faculty is 
occipital process 


the ear, as in Fig. 3. 

There is a larger development of the 
head in this region in females than tn 
males, and it is well known that the love 
of young is stronger in the former than 
in the latter. 

Functton.—\t is the function of this 
faculty to give an instinctive attachment 
of parents to their children, especially 
while they are young and helpless. The 
mother has no other reason to love her 


infant except that it is an infant, nor can 
she will not to love it; for in all well-reg- 
ulated constitutions this is an uncontrol- 
lable instinct placed there by the Creator 
to compel the care of the young. The 
impulse is strongest toward one’s own 
children, but it reaches out toward all 
children and even pets. Little girls show 
it when they bestow their affections upon | 
dolls or kittens, 

Cultivation.—No teacher, whether of 
small children or older ones, can ever 





make a real success of his work unless 
his heart be full of love for those in his 
charge. Children may be attracted by a 
beautiful face, but they are attracted far 
more by a warm heart. Children avoid 
those who have no love for them; nor 


can they be deceived—if you do not love 
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them, they know it. They are irresisti- 
bly attracted to those who love them. 
The teacher has to work upon human 
souls that have a fixed constitution, and 
can not be fashioned into any form as 
can wood or stone. If he would succeed 


in his work he must have a life-giving 


| force within his own heart that will act 


as sunshine upon a plant, awakening its 
powers and causing it to expand into a 
perfect life. 

The of the 
When love shines upon the soul of anoth 
er, new life A teacher 
without love in his heart, as compared 


sunshine soul is Love. 


is awakened. 
with one whose heart is aglow, has about 
the relative strength of the 
compared with the sun. 


moon as 
His faint light 
has little power to awaken life in the 
growing heart of the child. 

If you can not love your pupils, it 
better that you 
Men and women may make much prog- 
ress under the instruction of one whom 
they dislike personally, but children can 
not. 
this can only be when he loves them. 
For children an inferior instructor whom 


were quit the work. 


They must love their teacher, and 


they love is better than a superior one 
whom they dislike. 

If you would cultivate the faculty in 
yourself, seek to find all that is admirable 
and lovable in children. Put yourself in 
sympathy with them by recalling how you 
felt and thought when you were a child; 
by studying their desires and ambitions, 
by making yourself one of them, encour- 
aging them in what is innocent and in- 
teresting to them. Treat them kindly, 
respectfully, and tenderly. Above all, do 
them kindness from motives of sympathy. 
If we do any one a wrong, we hate them 


| worse than if they had done us a wrong 


So, if we do good to another, we will love 
him better than if we had received it from 
him. 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Location.—The part of the brain with 
which this faculty is connected, is located 
on the back part of, and on the side of 
the head, about half-way from the 
When developed 


base of 


the cranium upward. 
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it gives width and length to that part, as | 


in Fig. 4. It is moderate in Fig. 1. 
function —This is the gregarious in- 
stinct, and the tendency to attachment 
It aids 
in the formation of society, and is the 


which is expressed by the term. 


source whence arise the particular friend- 
ships found there. When well developed 
it constitutes what is called an affectionate 
disposition, and causes children to nestle 
in their mother’s lap, or sit down and lay 
their heads together. 

It is a mental attraction of cohesion 
which causes human beings to cling to- 
gether, and form themselves into compact 
bodies, acting only upon such individuals 
as are brought into sufficiently close con- 
tact by similarity of constitution and cir- 
cumstances as to fall within its sphere. 


Its first and closest bond is the family | 


union, the love of brother and sister, and 
all who are in close household companion- 
ship, gradually extending to school-fel- 
lows, neighbors, and more distant ac- 
quaintances. It isa disposition always to 
he near its object, mentally or corporally ; 
making the infant restless when removed 
from the nurse, and the school-girl hurt 
if her daily correspondent does not tell 
The 
habits of the mind are infectious as those 


her every thought and purpose. 


of the body, and the choice of our asso- 
ciates becomes highly influential upon 
our own dispositions, “Tell me a man’s 
companions, and I will tell you what he 
is.” (Bray.) 

Friendship differs from Parental Love 
in this, that it seeks for companionship, 
and not for a helpless creature that re- 
is the tic which unites 
persons of compatible natures without 


quires care. It 


The mother’s love for her 
that of 


reyard to sex. 


child is from Parental Love, 


the child for its mother is from Friend- 


ship, but it is the maternal instincts which 
cause the child to cling to its pets. 
Friendship gives a warm-hearted, com- 
It is beautifully man- 
ifested by the dog that loves his master so 
tenderly and faitnfully, and seeks always 
to be with him to receive his kind words 
When deficient it gives a 


panionable nature, 


and caresses. 
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cold and unsociable disposition. The 
person likes to live alone, and nothing is 
He 
attaches himself to no companions, and 
though he may be kind-hearted, just, and 
generous to the needy, the less he can 
have of people’s society the beiter he is 


more irksome to him than society. 


suited. 

It is one of the strongest civilizing 
forces, as it causes individuals to share 
their interests with others, and this con- 
tact awakens many thoughts and feelings 
which lead them to a better mode of life. 
The union which is the result of this im- 
pulse combines the strength of all, and by 
this combined strength mankind can ac- 


complish al! that is desirable. 


4.--Friexpsure LarGe. 


Cultivation.—Secretiveness is the facul- 
ty which enables us to hide from view our 
By it we can 
shut out from the secret chambers of our 


own thoughts and feelings. 


hearts those whom we do not love. 


Friendship clings to companions, and we 
When we love them 
we open tothem our inmost feelings. 


say we love them. 


If the teacher would be in the highest 


| degree successful, he must be able to get 
| into the pupils’ hearts, the source of life 
And this can 
plished only by Friendship. 


be 
If the teach- 
er is himself secretive, he may feel a deal 
of affection for his pupils, but will not 
show it,and so he fails to awaken in them 
the feeling which is necessary to his 


and conduct. accom- 
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highest success. Heshould not be afraid’ 
Of | 


to show his own regards for them. 
course he is not to carry his heart in his 
hand among strangers. But when he be- 
comes acquainted with his school, it be- 


comes his family, where he ought to | 


express in deeds, at least, all the love 
which he feels. 
pure, upright disposition, and loves truth, 


sincerity, honor, the beautiful, and the | 


good, his example and friendship will do 
more toward making good citizens of his 
pupils, than will all the dogmas that he 
could teach in a lifetime. Love for the 
right and the pure, in the lives of those 
who teach, and not doctrine, is the great- 
est source of righteousness. 


INHABITIVENESS. 


l.ocation.—The location of this senti- 
ment is in the brain, which lies between 


Fig. 5.—INuABITIVENESS LARGE. 


Parental Love and Self-esteem. It is 
large in Fig. 5, and moderate in Fig. 1. 

Frunction.— An analysis of the domestic 
nature shows that there is an impulse to 
bring together the sexes, and thus secure 
the continuance of the species from one 
generation to another. 

There is next the impulse to provide 
for the welfare of the young in their 
helpless condition. The rearing and 
the education of the young can be best 
secured by living at some permanent 
place. We find in many animals, and 
in man, this instinct to live in one place, 
where all the interests of the individual 
can be concentrated. This impulse is 
called Inhabitiveness. 
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If the teacher be of a | 





| America. 
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A permanent dwelling-place serves 
man’s highest interests. Here he can 
surround himself with all things that are 
necessary to his physical being and com- 
fort. Here he can rear his family, and 
enjoy their love and presence, gather his 
wealth, educate himself and his children, 
enjoy all the pleasures of domestic, 
social, and industrial life. We find in 
every well-organized mind this love of 
home. Its function is not to love those 


| things which are in the house, nor to 
| love the house because of the interests 
| concentrated there. 


It is an instinctive 
inclination to live in one place. A per- 


| son with the faculty weak may love home 


because of the pleasures which are cen- 


| tered there, but he will be equally happy 


at another place, if the same sources of 
pleasure are removed to it. The man 
with large Inhabitiveness would rather 
live in the place of his bringing up, with 
only the necessaries of life, than live at 
another where he might have all the 
luxuries. It is always strong in those 
people who live in mountainous coun- 
tries, where removal from place to place 
is difficult. It is weak in the American 


| character, because from the beginning 


our people have been migratory, and be- 


| cause the facilities for travel are so great. 


There are comparatively few homes in 
A large majority of the peo- 
ple live in other people’s houses, and 
nearly every one is willing to sell his house 
if he can do a more prosperous business 
elsewhere. 

One of the incidental functions of this 
faculty is to concentrate the actions of 
other faculties, or, rather, continue their 
action at the work upon which they are 
engaged. with this faculty 
strong are disposed to dwell upon one 
subject, and to keep at one kind of work. 


Persons 


They possess more continuity of action, 
and are indisposed to change from ore 


thing to another. Those in whom it is 
deficient are prone to change. They fol- 
low one kind of work but a short time, 
and can do a dozen things equally well 
or indifferently. 

Cultivaiton.—In school, children should 
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have a desk of their own, and should be 
induced to take an interest in keeping 
it in order. In the home they should 


have their own rooms, which they should 
be required to keep in order and make 
just as attractive as possible. 


REMARKS ON THE AFFECTIONS. 


Love is the basis of all goodness and 
virtue. Without it man is not human, 
and becomes the enemy of his kind. 
Without it there is no happiness; words 
are without meaning, and deeds without 
kindness: friendship is hypocrisy, and 
kindness is selfishness. 

When a child shows affection, it is an 
indication that there dwell in it the seeds 
of a true manhood orwomanhood. The 
infallible way of starting a child on the 
road of its own happiness and well-being 
is to feed its affectional nature with that 
which is true, pure, and good. Satisfy 
its heart with what is worthy, and the 
source of its conduct will be kept pure. 
When a child exercises its affections for 
pets, the care and kindness which it ex- 
ercises toward them will enlarge its capac- 
ity to do good to others. Often we see 
children growing up, and their affections 
receive no food. The father is absorbed 
in business, he exercises no love toward 
his children, and they grow up to fear 
rather than to love him. The mother 
has her cares and missionary societies to 
look after. The brothers and sisters, 
therefore, exercise only their selfish na- 
tures toward each other. So they arrive 
at the age of puberty, and their hearts are 
anchored to nothing. At the time cer- 
tain passions become active, and all the 
affections are intensified; they are in a 
very whirlpool of passion, and are swept 
in the irresistible current. Their 
hearts were never anchored to father and 
mother, sister and brother, and in this 
time of awakening there is nothing to 
hold them to a virtuous course. They 
rush headlong into the gratification of 
their restless, craving, maddening de- 


on 





vice. Then people wonder why children 
of so good a family should go to the bad! 

On the other hand, children who are 
reared in the atmosphere of affection, 
loved by father and mother, sister and 
brother, taught to exercise care, affection, 
and kindness toward all those whom they 
love, receive the food to sustain their 
affectional natures. They attain a pure, 
healthy growth, and their young lives are 
spent in the sunshine of love and the joy 
of hope. 

When the time of awakening comes 
they are so securely anchored to the 
hearts of the dear ones at home that no 
unworthy object can engage their affec- 
tions, and tear them away from their 
happy loves at home. Such girls will 
love only those who have the noble 
qualities of their own father and brothers. 
Such boys will have such exalted ideas of 
womanhood, from having had the love of 
a real mother and worthy sisters, that 
they will not be lightly influenced to do 
that which will give them grief. Not 
only should the affections of children be 
engaged to the members of the family. 
but their love of home should be strength- 
ened. This can be done by making that 
the most pleasant place for them. Let 
them feel that at home they are as free 
as when they are away. 

What children seek away from home 
is freedom ; give them this at home and 
they will not leave it. Children should 
be kept cheerful and happy. No angry 
passions or depressing feelings should be 
allowed to remain long in their minds, 
for these distort their normal develop- 
ment. Let them be engaged in mental 
and physical pursuits that will keep them 
cheerful and happy, and their temper and 
disposition will become sweet. By de- 
veloping their affections they learn to 
love the right and the good. Parents or 
teachers whose minds are in a normal 
condition, that is, those whose feelings 
are properly regulated, need never to 
exercise harshness to control children. 
It is only those who are themselves de- 


sires. The girls elope with coachmen, | fective in their better nature that need to 
and the boys run wild in debauchery and | resort to fear. 
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THE FACULTY OF GENERAL OBSERVATION OF MEN. 


| ema one has known other men of 

his own class he is better able to 
obey the trite injunction, “ Know thyself.” 
Three or four methods of observation | 
may be particularized. 

1. Posttion.—W hen a person’s muscular 
condition is normal, he will stand volun- 
tarily in an easy, unconstrained position. 
This position, contrary to the usual opin- | 
ion of laymen, is not very erect, or very 
upright. The shoulders are not promi- 
nently thrown back, neither is the back 
straight upright. On the contrary, the 
healthy, athletic man in his usual street 
dress would not be noticed for any unus- 
ual posture. It is only in the motion of 
walking that he is noticeable ; but stand- 
ing, while the head is rather erect, and 
the line dropped from the back of the 
head to the heels touches two or three 
prominent points, his shoulders are a lit- 
tle forward of an upright line, and his 
back a little diagonally projected for- 
ward. 

2. Jovement.—It is, however, in the 
moiton of the healthy, symmetrical man 
that one discovers his normal condition. 
He walks all over. Not a muscle is quiet 
as he steps elastically and easily; shoul- 
ders, head, arms, partake gently and grace- 
fully of the motion of the whole body, at 
every step he makes. It is a plain state- 
ment of his movement to say that “he 
walks like a cat.” Any one who has ever 
observed a healthy domestic animal move 
about will understand the expression. 

3. Aspect—The face of a healthy man 
is acharming test of his condition. What- 
ever be his complexion, a sensation of 








pleasure is experienced by one who looks 
upon his countenance. The eye is bright 
and clear; the skin lively, hard, well-col- 
ored, translucent; the cheeks not neces- | 
sarily ruddy, but transfused with a deli- 
cate ruddy hue; the teeth clean; the lips 
of a lively pinkish-red or crimson tinge, 
the cheeks neither fat nor attenuated, but 
firm in appearance to the eye; the hair 
upon the scalp and cheeks of a healthy | 
brilliancy. 


Either of these tests can be readily ap- 


| good ways. 


plied by an observer, and is tolerably con- 
clusive, with some unimportant reserva- 
tions. 

Besides the test of health or physical 
condition, the exploration for previous 
history is equally simple. The man who 
is educated moves more certainly and 
with more celerity than the boor. His 
expression, particularly his countenance, 
is brighter and more animated, His 
speech is keener, his dress and manner 
more precise and fitting. Moreover, the 
educated or cultured man breathes less 
loudly and more synchronously ; he moves 
his head less often from side to side; he 
speaks more distinctly and with more ex- 
actness and expressiveness, using no slang 
or vulgarity. Theartisan is more observ- 
ant, the literary man more absorbed; the 
business man more elated or depressed 
in demeanor, the clergyman more digni- 
fied ; the uneducated man more vain of 
his clothing, and self-conscious, the tramp 
more deprecatory than other classes of 
men, and each, therefore, exhibits the 
nature of his development. Children, who 
were tolerably alike in their childlike as- 
pects, having passed through the vicissi- 
tudes and culture that bring about such 
marked results, show the effect of these 
circumstances on all that they do charac- 
teristically. The thing that wrought 
them is readily distinguished in the re- 
sult that is obtained in their develop- 
ment. Loose habits and extravagant 
waste of vitality bring about a wasted 
tissue, a flabby and weakly and exceed- 
ingly sensitive temperament or condition. 
Sharp, heavy trials conduce to a wearied, 
languid air of expression; congenial cir- 
cumstances to a rich and robust consti- 
tution; healthy exercise to toughness 
and endurance; a suitable mental train- 
ing to quickness of apprehension. In fine, 
whatever we would see in ourselves, we 
can study in its development in others, 
avoicing their faults and copying their 
It is a large factor in our 
own education.to know what the results 
of certain training have proved in others 

HENRY CLARK. 
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A CRITICAL NOTE ON J. S. MILL’S “ESSAY ON NATURE.” 


* For I doubt not through the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of 


the suns.” 


ha the treatment of a subject such as 

“nature,” which of course includes 
humanity and all pertaining thereto, the 
well-balanced organization of the author 
is a point of momentous importance, and 
one that is too often overlooked in the 
estimate of a man’s writings. To forma 
true judgment of man and his attributes, 
it is not sufficient that a writer be an ob- 
server, he must also be a thinker—a phi- 
losopher; 4now/edge is the characteristic 
of the one, wzsdom of the other, and a 
blending of these two is absolutely neces- 
sary in an unprejudiced writer. 

By all means let us give Mill his due; 
his wonderful perceptive faculties were 
without parallel in his time among writers. 
But his want of reflection may be traced 
in his works. He was an observer, #o/ a 
thinker. 

The essay above mentioned is indica- 
tive of a misanthropy and general igno- 
rance that are pitiful ina man to whom 
circumstance has given the position of 
one of the teachers of philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. 

To begin with, his definition of nature 
is tangled, unsatisfactory, and vague. Ac- 
cording to him—* Nature is the sum of 
all laws, known or unknown, with their 
resulting phenomena, J/us the phenom- 
ena, which though not, still are capable 
of being called into activity.” 

Nowhere from beginning to end of the 
essay does he recognize the differences, 
in the effects, which always have been, 
and must be, in accordance as we work 
with or against nature. All health and 
pleasure and progress in every direction 
are the results of living and acting in har- 
mony with nature and nature’s laws; and 
the reverse has been, and ever will be, 
productive of disease and pain and dis- 
cord. In Mill’s handling the world is 
painted very black, and man becomes the 
puny slave of his own passions, as if that 





were his destiny. But such is not the 
case. In the progressive, “/ward tenden- 
cy so forcibly demonstrated by nature, 
the greatest achievement of her grandest 
laws is man! In him are centred the ele- 
ments of a perfect physical organization 
and the germs of a psychic force which 
would make him, if he would only live 
and work harmoniously to the develop- 
ment of humanity, her chief glory; and 
not, as we too often see him, a blot on the 
fair face of nature. 

Thus, utterly disregardful of harmony, 
Mill enters upon a wordy discussion on 
the signification of the word Law, which 
he says “has distinctly two meanings: 
one, denoting some definite portion of 
what zs; the other, what ozgh/ to be.” As 
an example o° the former, he gives the 
law of gravitation, and of the latter, the 
criminal law. 

I do not understand why criminal law 
ought to be; I rather think it ought #o0/ 
to be, since crime ought not to be; but in 
consequence of perverting and disobeying 
nature’s laws crime becomes possible, 
hence criminal law is a necessity. More- 
over, law in the ove sense is merely rule, 
and changes with the fashions of the 
times and people; in the other, it is an 
eternal, universal, and immutable force. 

Then he proceeds to show how absurd 
it is to exhort mankind to conform to the 
laws of nature, when it is impossible for 
him to do otherwise. In the confusion 
born of his ignorance of the laws that 
govern the physical and intellectual de- 
velopment of man, he talks of conformity 
and obedience to law, leaving out of con- 
sideration altogether the terrible conse- 
quences of zon-conformity and dzs-cbedi- 
ence. According to his argument, if a 
man meet with an accident, or come to 
grief, it is because he conformed to some 
law which he should have avoided. What 
law or laws do men oéey that favor the 
degradation accompanying intemperance ? 
Is it not that they ds-obey, and oppose 
laws, both physiological and psycholog- 
ical? Millsays: “ Every action is the ex- 
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ertion of some natural power, and its 
effects, of all sorts, are so many phenom- 
ena of nature, in exact obedience to some 
law or laws.” And, in illustration, he 
goes on: “When I voluntarily use my | 
organs to take in food, the act and its 
consequences take place according to the 
law of nature; if, instead of food, I swal- 
low poison, the case is exactly the same.” 

I beg to differ; in the simple degluti- 
tion the case is the same; but the law of 
a man’s being that prompts to a con- 
structive metamorphosis, and in obeying 
which he would take food, is very differ- 
ent from, and not to be compared with, 
the mental derangement that whispers 
suicide. 

Again: “A person who goes into a 
powder-magazine either not knowing, or 
carelessly omitting to think of, the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder, is likely to 
do some act which will cause him to be 
blown to atoms in obedience to the very 
law which he has disregarded.” What 
does he mean? The law disregarded 
would be self-preservation—will that cause 
a man to be blown to atoms? If I stand 
on the edge of a precipice, am I, in obe- 
dience to the law of gravitation, to fall 
over? Excuse me, but my will is alsoa 
law of nature, and must have a voice in 
the matter. 

Mill seems to forget that the majesty of 
nature’s scheme has reached its acme and 
sits regnant in the intellect of man—that 
mighty power, before which the infini- 
tudes of time and space have lost their 
vastness; that power before which the 
dim past and the mysterious future have 
become an open book; that power capa- 
ble of taking a heliocentric stand, and 
weighing and measuring and marking out 
the paths of the orbs of the solar system. | 
All this man's intellect has done, yet Mill | 
says of him: “If there is any one feeling 
or attribute more natural than all others | 
to human beings, it is fear”; and that | 
"is only “acquired” after long 
He thinks the aim of educa- 
tion should be to extirpate or starve by | 
disuse the “bad instincts” of humanity ; 
and for instance predicates “an instinct to 





“ courage 
cultivation. 


destroy for destruction’s sake.”” We have 
not anywhere in the animal kingdom such 
an exhibition. 

The laws that prompt the bee to gather 
honey, and the squirrel to store grain and 
nuts for his winter's fare, also impel the 
lion and tiger to seek their prey; these 
same laws, too, guide the savage in the 
chase to procure his daily food; and, in 
the progress of development, in the higher 
walks of civilization, they become the 
spur to that courage, thoroughness, and 
energy which have ever been so charac- 
teristic of all those men who have left 
their mark on the world’s history. When 
we meet with an organization out of tune, 
seemingly possessing this “instinct to 
destroy for destruction’s sake,” do not let 
us make a mistake and call it a “freak of 
nature,” for nature has no freaks; sucha 
one is the victim—innocent, perhaps, but 
nevertheless the victim, bearing the pun- 
ishment for some infringement of nature's 
laws. 

The sentence under criticism has quite 
a Hamiltonian ring, and, while forgiving 
the lack of originality in Mill, in admira 
tion of his wonderful knowledge, one can 
not help regretting the mistake he made 
in following one author, to the exclusion 
of another of so much sounder worth. 
Had he taken his views of human devel- 
opment from George Combe’s writings, I 
think mankind, in his Essay on Nature, 
had been painted in purer and brighter 
colors. F. MACRAE, 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


HE who sees a faithful Ruler 
Guide the universe so grand, 
In his own life reads a record, 

By the same great guiding hand ; 
As the sun that wreathes the rainbow 
Round the glowing azure height, 
Gilds the smallest trembling dew-drop 
With the radiant glorious light— 

So my soul, thy weakest brother 
Give some ray of comfort warm ; 
Let his bitter lot be sweetened 
By thy life's o’erflowing balm. 


L.M.M 





JOHN H. 


VINCENT, D.D. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOI 


“THE first impression which this por- 
trait gives to the observer is that of 
health, next power, then sincerity, earn- 


estness, self-reliance, ability to meet and 


master difficulty; the observer will also | 


notice a self-poise and consciousness of 


Joun H. 


power, ability to avail himself of all the 
conditions favorable to success. In more 
technical phrases, we may say that his 
temperament indicates vitality, or the 
ability to convert food into nutrition, so 
that his large brain is amply supplied 
with healthy blood; that strong frame, 


and that broad face 


mean vigor, en- 


LEADER, 


durance ; that broad head means power, 
courage, executive ability ; and the large- 
ness of the brain indicates mental mas- 
siveness, and the term mental means not 
only the intellectual, but the moral, the 


social, and the executive forces. Such a 


Vincent, D.D. 


head and face as that would walk the 
deck of a ship in a storm, and feel com- 
petent to do whatever was possible for 
winning the voyage. Such a head as 
that is a natural teacher, which compre 
hends much,—first, the power to gathe: 
knowledge ; second, the power to remem 


ber it; third, the power to comprehend 
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it, and organize it into force ready for 
use, and then the power to tell clearly 
and fully to others the knowledge he 


possesses. 


eye indicates language ; that massive and | 


completely-rounded forehead shows no 
deficiency in faculties which attend to 
detail and particulars; it shows a re- 
tentive memory, as well as ability to 
The 
width of the head in the region of the 


originate and deal with new ideas. 


temples shows mechanical talent, which 
gives the ability to unite into harmonious 
working the forces that belong to intel- 
lectual and moral enterprises. There are 
few men who can set so many persons at 
work in a given direction, and show them 
how to do it harmoniously. 

As a preacher he would be clear; | 
simple enough for children to under- | 
stand, and logical enough for the older | 
ones in society to be fed; and then he has 
the power of co-ordinating all his knowl- | 
edge, and making every fact and principle 
serve as a factor in the production of | 
complex results. That which puzzles 
many men seems clear to him. 

He is orderly, and brings that element | 
That 


rounded top-head indicates Benevolence, | 


to the surface wherever he moves. 


Veneration, Imitation, Faith, Hope, and | 
Conscientiousness; but he works more 
by love than by law, by persuasion more | 
than by coercion, by leading rather than 
by driving. He has a faculty of leading 
and persuading men of character and 
calibre to follow in his footsteps and do 
his bidding, without feeling that they are 
being dominated; in fact, he does not 
dominate them, though hecontrols them. 
tle presents truth in such a manner that 
people seem to desire it, and to reach 
after it; he does not corner people up, 


as it were, and hammer his logic and 
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Opinions into them, so that they are 


bound to accept them as unwelcome 
truths logically proved. 

He seems to have large Mirthfulness, 
and if his discourse and conversation 
and whole life do not glow with wit and 
humor his 


on fitting occasions, then 


head is not well represented in the 


picture. He is combative, brave, thor- 
ough, and severe if necessary; is watch- 
ful, has considerable policy, and a world 
of social force; is fond of the young, and 
will never be so old as to appear like an 
iceberg among young people and chil- 
dren; and he will never look to young 
people as old as he is on that account. 
He has in him a world of sunshine and 


sympathy, and that kind of vital power 


that tends to enliven and cheer and 
vivify all it touches; precisely the re- 
verse of some people who are constitu- 
tionally melancholy, depressed, hard, and 
sober, and though they may be the ex- 
cellent of the earth, carry an iceberg’s 
atmosphere wherever they move. 


This organization works on the good 


| side of human life; appeals to the better 


feelings and hopes of others; and if he 
with the 


among the civilized, as missionary, his 


were called to deal lowest 


methods would be persuasive rather than 


| dogmatic; he would seem to be more 


like a shepherd ieading his flock by 
shaking the salt-dish, than like a butcher 
driving the sheep to the slaughter. 

In this face and head we see power 
enough tocommand the respect of strong 
men ; we see in it intelligence sufficient 
to instruct nearly everybody, and especi- 
ally the power to instruct those who are 
young and uninformed; he could begin 
at the bottom; he could teach an infant 
more than most‘mothers could, and when 


he moves among strange men he is re- 
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garded as a power to be accepted, as an | and which was conducted with marked 


elder brother to be the guide of others, 


but not as a tyrant, wielding the letter 


| 
of the law without mercy or grace. | 


This gentleman, so widely known as 
a promoter of Sunday-school work, and 
even more popularly eminent because of 
his connection with the Chautauqua edu- 
cational enterprise, was born in Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, in February, 1832. He 
was a mere child when his parents re- 
moved to Lewisburgh, Pennsylvania. He | 
early manifested a serious temper of mind, | 
and a bias toward participation in religious | 
exercises, and his friends being for the | 
most part connected with the Methodist | 
Church, he was drawn toward the minis- | 
try of that body, and prepared himself | 
for it. 

In 1853 he joined the New Jersey Con- | 
ference, and received two appointments 
to preach, in Irvington and North Belle- 
ville, small towns near Newark. In both 
these places he .gave special attention to 
the Sunday-school work of the church, 
and organized classes among the young 
people for training in Bible knowledge. 

In 1857 the Rock River Conference of 
Illinois invited him to join it, and as he 
felt drawn toward the West, he was trans- 
ferred to that body and preached at sev- | 
eral places, including Galena, Rockford, | 
and Trinity Church, Chicago. In 1862, | 
while stationed at Rockford, he visited | 
the Old World, making a tour through | 
Europe, Egypt, and Palestine. 

His interest in Sunday-schools had 
grown more absorbing, and the efforts he | 
made in the different stations to which 
he was appointed were attended with 
marked success in improving the relations 
of teachers and pupils, and rendering the 
community more alive to the importance 
of good organization and_ systematic 
instruction in the Sunday-school. At 
Joliet, Illinois, when there, Dr. Vincent 
formed a Normal Class, in which were 
many representatives of other denomina- 
tions besides the Methodist-Episcopal, 








| few 


vigor. 

In 1860, at the session of the Rock River 
Conference in Chicago, he brought the 
subject of Sunday-school Institutes before 
the Sunday-school committee, and that 
committee, in their report, recommended 
the organization of an institute. The 
report was unanimously adopted by the 
Conference, and on the 17th of April, 
1861, at Freeport, Illinois, the first Sun- 
day-school Institute was held, and had 
Dr. Vincent for its conductor. In 1864 
he organized, in Chicago, a Union Sun- 
day-school Institute for the Northwest. 
The importance of this work so grew 
upon him that he felt compelled to resign 
his pastorate and devote all his time to it. 
In 1865 he started Zhe Sunday-school 
Quarterly, that is now known as the 
National Sunday-school Teacher, but soon 


| after resigned its charge, on being ap- 


pointed general agent for the Sunday- 
school Union of the Methodist-Episcopal 
Church, and initiated a series of institutes 
and normal classes for the training of 
teachers. In this relation he planned 
and introduced “The New Scheme of 
Sunday-school Lessons,” the object being 
to render Sunday-school instruction in 
Bible matters uniform throughout the 
church. This scheme was the forerunner 


| of the International Series. 


In 1868 he was appointed editor of the 
Sunday-school Fournal in New York. His 
special capability in this field was felt 
at once in the increase of its circulation 
from 5,000 to 100,000 within a 
years. In 1872 he was elected by 
the General Conference to the position, 
which he still holds, of Secretary of the 
Sunday-school Union of the Methodist- 
Episcopal Church, and editor of its 
Sunday-school publications. The lesson 
system, known as the “ Berean System,” 
which he introduced, and has for twelve 
years edited, now circulates upward of 
1,500,000 copies, and is used largely by 
Sunday-schools outside of his own de- 
nomination. 

But the most influential of all the move- 
ments instituted by Dr. Vincent has been 


over 
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that of the Chautauqua Assembly, which | ated, consisting of more than eighteen 
was first held in 1874. The original plan | hundred members, of whom seven hun- 
was suggested by Lewis Miller, Esq., of | dred were present on commencement 
\kron, O., of a Sunday-school Institute | day at the little town on the beautiful 
in the forest, and such was the first As- | Lake Chautauqua, and received their 
sembly. Its success was so great that it | diplomas from the superintendent's hand 
was made a prominent institution, and | Asa leader in general education, rathe: 
many departments added, as Schools of | than in the Sunday-school work, I: 
Languages, of Music, of Theology, Secu- | Vincent will probably be remembered in 
lar Teachings, Missions, etc., until now | future years. 

it has grown into a great enterprise for The relations of Dr. Vincent to the 
the education of the masses, the Sunday- | Sunday-school publications have required 
school being but one of its many sections. | him to reside near New York City, and 
In 1878 Dr. Vincent established the | he has made the beautiful town of Plain- 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, field, N. J., his home, where he is much 
with a course of study giving “the college | esteemed by the people. As a preacher 
outlook ” forthe people. Beginning with | and lecturer he always draws a good 
eight hundred students at its inaugura- | audience. His statements are replete 
tion, it has risen to an enrollment of | with thought and earnest meaning. He 
forty thousand names with “ local circles” | has no sensational methods, no tricky 
for study and reading in every section of | subterfuges to excite applause. A good 
the land, every State and Territory of the | voice, a winning manner, a kindly may- 
Union, and every continent on the globe. | netism, a well-stored mind, and a di- 
Last summer its first class, after examina- | rect motive are at the basis of his suc- 
tion upon a four years’ course, was gradu- | cess. 


REFORM IN JOURNALISM. 


(Read before the late Women’s Congress at Baktimore, Md.) 


| T is easier to sit in an artistic library | great interests of our people to be physi- 
or “sanctum " and dream of an ideal | cal, industrial, social, educational, and 
journal, than it is to place upon the mar- | spiritual; hence a journal that fairly 
ket literary wares that will sell—a paper | represents the interests and responds to 
that the newsboys will clamor for, and | the needs of tie people, should have 
one that our business-burdened, practical | hygienic, industrial, social, educational, 
people will take time to read. However, | and moral departments. ‘Po teach the 
as a basis or starting-point for reform, all | people how to be healthy, wise, useful, 
will admit, I think, that so long as we | happy, and good, should be its constant 
hesitate and almost shudder to see our | aim. Are our great journals dedicated to 
pure young boys and girls take up the | such work? So long as our leading 
morning paper, there is a solemn, a re- | journals are published by and for syndi- 
sponsible and imperative duty, a sacred | cates of mere politicians, can the home, 
responsibility confronting not alone every | the school, the workshop, be properly 
journalist, but also every father and | represented ? 

mother, brother and sister, every philan- Nor is this condition of affairs solely the 
thropist, citizen, and patriot; a work to | fault of the editors-in-chief. “The manay 
be done that will eventually so dignify | ing editor of a great daily sits in his 
journalism that not the bishop's gown, | sanctum from early morn, ofttimes, until 
the cardinal’s hat, or the judicial ermine, | midnight, and sees a steady stream of 
shall secure to the wearer greater oppor- | politicians. Philanthropy, reform, sci- 
tunities for helpful service than the simple | ence, and industry are not sufficiently 
title, — Yournalist. We recognize the | aggressive. 





1855. REKFORM IN 
When our earnest women, upon taking 
up the morning paper, filled with sicken- 
ing details of crime, shall earnestly ask 
themselves, “ What could I have done to 
render this paper better; what could I 
have crowded out, by crowding in some 
helpful fact or suggestion?” we shall begin 


to see evidences of reform, and have 


reason to hope that the journalistic leaves 
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| 
| 
| 


that fill the air may prove indeed “for 


the healing of the nations.” 


When our American women thus ¢ar- | 


nestly enlist in this good work, we can 
with less humiliation quote Lamartine’s 
beautiful tribute to the women of Europe. 
At the close of an eloquent chapter he 
Socrates at 
Aspasia’s, from Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phel at Vittoria Colonna’s, from Ariosto 
at d’ 
Petrarch at Laura de Sade’s, from Bossuet 
and Racine at the Hotel Ramboulet, from 
at Madame Recamier’s, 
everywhere it is from the fireside of a 
lettered, 


says: “From Pericles and 


and ‘Tasso Elenore Este’s, 


Chateaubriand 


political, enthusiastic woman 
that an age is lighted up or an eloquence 
breaks forth. Always a woman as the 
nurse of genius at the cradle of litera- 
ture!” 

“ Women are not 
half grateful enough to Madame de Stael 


Her biographer says : 


for the honor she conferred upon her sex 
by taking up the noble side of every 
question, armed only with her pen and her 
eloquence, never once calculating what 
the As time 
yoes on, and details sink into insignifi- 


con equences would. be. 
cance, she will rise as the grand central 
figure who withstood Bonaparte at the 
head of six thousand men, with all Europe 
at his bac 

Our own beloved Whittier thus recog- 
nizes the work of two Western yirls in 
literatu c¢. philanthropy, and journalism 
—Alice and Phoebe Cary: 
‘Who from the farmfield singing came, 
Ihe 
And to the great false city took 


ong whose echo now is fame, 


The honest hearts of Clovernook, 
And made their home beside the sea, 


The try sting-place of liberty.” 


tler eminent euloyist said of Madame 


Swetchine : “She belonged to the great 


from 
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At a time of intel- 
lectual dependence, when parties bore 


minds of her age. 


everything in their train, she made no 
allegiance and submitted to no attrac- 
tion; she isolated every question from the 
noise which surrounded her and placed 
it in the silence of eternity.” 

Who does not reocognize the need of 
an army of women who, with but their 
pens and their eloquence (born of earnest- 
ness), shall, like Lydia Maria Child of 
America, Madame de 
and Harriet Martineau of England, nobly 
espouse the sacred cause of human rights, 


Stacl of France, 


and enlist for life under the glorious ban- 
ner of the golden rule. 

Was it not our own Emerson who wrote, 
“It required a generation of cultured, 
brilliant women to render the salon of 
Madame 
Stael possible "; and we should not ignore 
the fact that we must arrive at an almost 
the 
ideal journal. There must be great deeds 


Swetchine or of Madame de 


ideal civilization before we secure 
to chronicle “the royal deeds that make 
great destinies for multitudes"; and yet 
our criticism is, that to-day crime, dis- 
ease, and immorality receive more prompt 
than philanthropy, health, 
We insist that the head- 
not always be 


recognition 
and integrity. 
shall devoted to 
crime, slander, wretchedness, woe, ruin, 
floods, famine, fires, earthquakes, railroad 


lines 


horrors, prize fights, boiler explosions, 
suicides, mu'ders, jealous husbands and 
kerosene, but occasionally some a u ion 
to the pleasanter phases of life be al- 
lowed. If the time has not yet rrived 
when the details of crime can be relegated 
to an “official record,” as it seems they 
should be, let us at least maintain a roll 
of honor, whereon brave deeds and un- 
selfish service shall receive recognition, 
and sometimes in lieu of the desecration 
of the morning air by the rasping, dis- 


cordant voices of defrauded childhood 


| shouting “Allabout the execution,” “ The 


double murder,” etc.; occasionally the 


key-note of the day shall be struck by a 


| cheery chorus exclaiming, “ All about the 


heroism of the brave  ngineer,” “ Gener- 
ous donation to the Kindergarten” or 


“ Flower mission fund,” etc., etc. 
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Do we as mothers realize what a bur- 
den of sorrow our children must bear 
who read the daily papers, containing as 
they do a record of the world’s crime and 
suffering with such slight recognition of 
integrity and happiness ? 

In the selection and appointment of 
our editorial staff, arevised code of honor 
should obtain; let the editor write in 
g eaming letters across the portal of his 
sanctum, “ No positions for cowards, who, 
armed with that almost omnipotent 
weapon, a newspaper, will, for the sake of 
making the journal sell, assail manhood’s 
integrity, woman’s honor, and childhood'’s 
happiness!" Journalistic reform should 
obtain to the extent that the requisites 
of a member of the reportorial staff should 
be accuracy, sufficient absence of imagina- 
tion, and sufficient courage to refrain 
from descriptions of circumstances that 
never had, might, could, would, or should 
happen, good eyes, good ears, and good- 
will toward man and woman. 

We shrink in horror from the man who 
would rush into the sacred precincts of 
a happy home, and in-the presence of 
loving children strike the parent dead. 
But what of the soul-assassins, who, for 
the sake of “ our paper,” or “ our party,” 
ruthlessly ass il what is dearer than life, 
integrity and character? How often, 
because of the market value of sensational 
head-lines, is an offensive rumor set afloat 
by the betrayer against the betrayed, by 
the selfish against the generous, by the 
traitor against the pa iot! 

Asingle word to my journalistic friends. 
A glorious opportunity for genuine chiv- 
alric work is yours. You sit in your 
pleasant sanctum and read some poet’s 
dream of the romance of chivalry, when 
knights e’er stood in waiting, eager to 
tilt a lance in defznce of the oppressed, 
until, with noble impulse aroused, you 
sigh for a similar arena in which to win 
the spurs of “gentlemen.” Remember 
that in these days, as those, the hearth- 
should be a sacred shrine,—the 
nome snould ever be a castle,—and that 
yours 1s the knightly service to protect 
these home-shrines from the ruthless 


stone 





invasion of the bigoted partisan or the 
unscrupulous news-gatherer. 

This ideal journal should be edited in 
the spirit of true patriotism. The great- 
est good of the greatest number be the 
watchword. 

Alas! not all the graceful ensigns floating fair, 

The sacred watchwords, truth and progress, bear ; 


Some o’er the tide drift aimlessly along,— 


Most are inscribed, ** Our party,”’ right or wrong. 


We dare to dream of a journal ever 
ready to accord justice even to the oppo- 
sition candidate. 

Another reform that seems desirable 
would be a class of art critics and book 
reviewers who would always give fair, 
honest criticism, entirely ignoring the 
fact of the receipt, or non-receipt, of free 
tickets to the lecture or concert, or ad- 
vance sheets from the author. A critic 
or reviewer who should prove the oppo- 
site of the actual critic is described by 
our inimitable Lowell : 

** Now there happened to be among Pheebus’ followers 
A gentleman, one of the omnivorous swallowers,— 
Who bolt every book that comes out of the press, 
And can bear it at first,—but by gradual steps he 
Is brought to death’s door of a mental dyspepsia. 
Through his babyhood no kind of pleasure he took 
In any amusement but tearing a book ; 

With a mind so well poised it seemed equally made for 

Applause or abuse, just which chanced to be paid for. 

From this point his progress was rapid and sure 

To the post of a regular heavy reviewer. 

And here I must say, he wrote excellent articles 

On the ‘* Hebraic points,’ or the force of Greek parti- 
cles ;— 

If any old book reached a fiftieth edition, 

He could fill forty pages with safe erudition,— 

But give him a new book fresh out of the heart, 

And you put him at sea without compass or chart,— 

His blunders aspired to the rank of an art! 

As I said, he was never precisely unkind— 

The defect in his brain was just—aésence of mind! 

A critic whose homeopathic sagacity 

With an ocean of zeal mixed his drop of capacity.” 

And now we would emphasize woman's 
peculiar duty and opportunity as related 
to reform in journalism : Given one gen- 
eration of self-poised, self - respectful 
women, and we would find few sons 
eagerly aiming their pen-shafts of ridi- 
cule and musrepresentation at their sis- 
ters, or worse, often sending their poi- 
soned arrows straight in‘o the quivering 
hearts of their own mothers. Given a 
generation of truly self-poised, self-reliant 
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women, and the journals to-day ridicul- | 


ing woman and her work would cease to 
exist, would die through lack of readers, 
it having been resolved that they could 
not be admitted into the home shrine. 
Is it not forever true that the fault is in 
ourselves ? 

In order to illustrate this point, and 
also protest against a current opinion 
resultant from false records, I ask your 
patience toward a personal reminiscence. 

At the close of our dread civil conflict, 
with girlish enthusiasm kindled by read- 
ing the helpful memoirs of Margaret 
Fuller, I went, at the request of the edi- 
tors of three representative papers of the 
West, to report the Woman Suffrage 
Conventions held in New York and 
Brooklyn, in connection with the dis- 
banding of the old Anti-Slavery Society. 
During the three days, the conventions 
were addressed by Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony, 
Lucy Stone, and many other representa- 
tive men and women. The Brooklyn 
Academy of Music was packed to the 
utmost by what a clergyman who knew 
Brooklyn audiences assured us, was the 
finest assemblage he had ever seen con- 
vened in the “City of Churches.” At 
the close of the third day a reporter 
from a representative journal of New 
York City came into the private box be- 
hind whose curtains our little table was 
placed and requested an introduction 
to Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Stanton, adding 
that he had come to make a confession, 
—that he had been converted during the 
session, having never listened to such 
eloquent appeals or witnessed such cour- 
tesy from ladies to gentlemen,—but, he 





added, “I am a man, with a family of | 


several small children; I am sent here 
with instructions to burlesque this con- 
vention, and assured that if I fail to do 
it thoroughly, my position will be forfeit- 
ed.” The next morning that superb 
audience was described as a small gather- 
ing of fanatics,—a few short-haired wom- 
en, and long-haired men,—and one of 
the speakers was described as “a slab- 
sided, shingle-faced individual from the 
West, called Livermore.” 
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Now my point is this: that report 
was made when the entire country knew 
of Mary A. Livermore’s herculean labors 
in behalf of its suffering and wounded 
citizens, and if our women had not been 
sadly wanting in self-respect, such an 
avalanche of protests, effective protests 
in the form of “stop my paper,” would 
have been received as to have convinced 
that editor that it did not pay to bur- 
lesque women. 

Why did they not do it? Why isita 
fact to-day that many of our leading 
journals will devote three columns to 
descriptions of a prize fight or horse 
race and three lines to a report of a 
woman’s club, a suffrage convention, or 
W. C. T. U. Association? Why is it that 
the Associated Press of this country will 
yield more space to details of an elope- 
ment of some silly girl, or to reports of a 
ward caucus than to all the proceedings 
of the Women’s Congress ? 

These reasons are, first: a lack of self- 
respect on the part of women who 
have failed to rally to the support of the 
brave journals who have battled for the 
pure, the good, the true, and have also 
failed to insist that journals whose col- 
umns are habitually spiced with ridicule 
of women and misrepresentations of her 
work should not be tolerated in the 
home. Also we have allowed without 
protest in many of our cities, reports of 
our work to be taken by the youngest 
and most immature member of the re- 
portorial staff. These young boys whose 
indifferent mothers “ have all the rights 
they want,” often read some sporting 
paper during all the deliberations, and at 
the close coolly say to some earnest wom- 
an, who is giving the best years of her 


| life to the work of saving our boys and 


girls, “‘ You look rather obliging, please 
tell me was this a social science, indus- 
trial school, kindergarten, woman suf- 
frage meeting, or what?” 

On the other hand many noble young 
men who have risked the loss of their 
situations rather than burlesque their 
mothers, have not received from us the 
recognition they deserved. 

In making such protests, let us ever 


1O4 


remember the time when Wallace met 
Bruce in the Highlands, and fought him 
such a and kindness 
that the voice of Bruce was from that 


hour for “ Scotland and freedom,” instead 


battle with reason 


of England and oppression 

Second, we do not possess the power 
to execute many of our most helpful 
theories, and hence the masculine world 


does not place so much value upon our | 


theorizing in conventions. 

“How does it happen that a conserva- 
tive man like you allows your wife to at- 
tend these meetings?” was a question 
recently asked. 

“Oh! like to 
convene; and so long as they can not 
execute their impractical ideas in regard 
to moral education in the schools, indus- 


These women do so 


trial training, prohibition, etc., let them 
convene. It gratifies them, and it does 
not interfere with us.” 

be false to the truth as I un- 


derstand it, hence false to all, if I failed 


I would 


to emphasize as the most potent factor 
in this and every other reform possible 
under our form of government, the ba’- 
lot in the hands of women. Nothing so 
develops self-respect as responsibilities 
accepted and duties performed. Wendell 
Phillips voiced a truth of great import 
when he said: “This woman movement 
has been well described as the most mag- 
nificent reform that has yet been launched 
upon the world, It is the first organized 
protest against the injustice which has 
brooded over the character and the des- 
tiny of one-half of the human race.” 

In this nineteenth century, in this land 
of the free, there is scarcely a leading 
secular journal that will allow women even 
in their special editorial corners to state 
Just as the 


cause of morals suffers, because of the 


their political convictions. 


SO 


the 


wreat loss of woman's experience, 


journalism suffers to-day because 
honest thought of one-half of the people 
is stifled. 

We need a great daily paper wherein 
the woman-thought upon all questions 
affecting home, the school, the workshop, 


and every phase of domestic legislation 


PHRENOLOGIC 
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may find expression. And I believe this 


| association could not render more helpful 
| service than by establishing such a jour- 


nal; a journal whose divine mission it 
should be to espouse the cause of the 
weak, the oppressed, the unfortunate of 
every sect, class, race, and sex ; a journal 
that should bravely announce, 

Not what the people want, but what they need 

No bartering here of truth for sordid gold. 

Its royal work to see the truth and lead. 

To strike for truth Llows manifold and bold, 

A few practical suggestions in conclu- 
sion. It was my pleasure to offer at a 
recent state convention a resolution to 
the effect that the respective presidents 
of the National and American Woman 
Suffrage Associations, the W. C. T. U,, 
and “ A. A. W.,” be requested to confer 
together and devise some lines of work 
upon which the strength of these organi- 
I would 
respectfully suggest as one line of work, 
There 


zations could be concentrated. 


journalistic reform. is to-day 
scarcely a secular daily journal in the 
country in which all phases of woman's 
organized work receives respectful, digni- 
fied consideration. It is time that we 
clear the decks for action, and insist that 
the journals which continue to ridicule or 
misrepresent woman and her work shall 
be If this 
wonderful agent, instead of proving a 
purifying disinfectant, shall become an 
agent for conveying the soul-destroying 
miasma of slander and crime, then must 
weary, suffering, wronged humanity linger 
long at the slowly-opening gateway of the 


excluded from our homes. 


morning of hope. 

We recognize that it is a solemn thing 
to serve as engineer to guide the swift, 
rushing train of public opinion across the 
roaring waters of cynicism and around 
the abrupt curves of prejudice, through 
the tunnels of ignorance, over the se 
ductive quicksands and dizzy heights of 
political highways, and through the dan- 


yerous morasses of “our party,” safe 
into the city of truth and progress. The 
work is one that demands man’s patient 
research and philosophical investigations, 
and woman's instinct for government 
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moral reform, and spiritual insight; and 


A CRY FOR PURER 


WORDS. 165 


Italian of the future, a beautiful girl 


the same helpfulness that woman brings | lifted up her divine form slowly, and 


to the home and the school-room, she 
will bring to the sanctum. 
ism is as yet largely masculine, hence 
chaos reigns in the sanctum and con- 
fusion in the newspaper. 


Our journal- 


A “swing of the eloquent pen” re- 
minds us that in the thirteenth century, 


when the intellectual world was dead, 


where language lay shattered, and was 
neither the Latin of the past nor the 


around her white forehead a lover came 
and wove a new language,-—literature 


| being thus raised from the dead by Dante 
| and Beatrice. 


Would that a similar apotheosis might 
be effected in journalism, and true lovers 
of humanity might, in the sanctum, pledge 


| their troth, and justice, mercy, and peace, 
stretching out like a black forest, there 


purity and truth, receive eternal and im- 
mortal resurrection. 
ELIZABETIT BOYNTON HARBERT. 


A CRY FOR PURER WORDS. 


HAVE always believed the power of | dred yards without hearing men, boys, 


good was stronger than evil in the | and even babies exchanging oaths. 


world, and that the profanation of purity 
because of the over-weighing power of 
virtue must Cease to exist. My doctrine, 
which blossomed encouragingly, fruits 
slowly, and in my weaker moments I 
grow discouraged in regard to the har- 
vest of our generation. 

That God blesses every effort for good, 
I am morally and spiritually sure; and 
that we, God’s handmen and_ hand- 
women, are insufficient in our endeavors 
to crush out bad customs and foster pu- 
rity, | am just as conscientiously certain. 
The labor is great, never-ending, and dis- 
of strength 
slight, and we fold our hands, vainly 


heartening; our measure 
thinking the right w2// prevail; that we 
must not be so sensitive and particular ; 
that we can surely endure the jars of 
wickedness for a few years until we are 
called to the saintly rest beyond their 
sound. “There will be no swearing or 
in Heaven,” we attempt 
to console our conscience by whispering, 
and that oe voice would have no influ- 
ence at any rate, and it is better to leave 


drunkenness 


things to take their course. 
But it is this spirit of sufferance and 
inactivity that is demoralizing our nation, 





| 
| 
| 
and allowing evil the upper hand, until | The 
in some of our boroughs and travelled | Union of Pennsylvania has in circulation 


ways a person can scarcely walk a hun- | a petition asking the enactment of a law 


In- 
temperance is the root of profanity, but 
the branches overshadow even 
than the root. The babies learn 
swear before they are taught to drink. 

Country-reared people, who have at 
least breathed pure air and been accus- 
tomed to sweeter sounds and silence, can 
scarcely reconcile their ears to the jargon 
of oaths. If there are no active measures 
taken to hush profanity on the streets, 
should there not at least be rules of disci- 
pline adopted to prevent the use of such 
language in our public schools and insti- 
tutes of learning ? 
foul-mouthed pupils who are unrestrain- 


more 
to 


The presence of a few 


ed ina school of two or three hundred 
boys, have a demoralizing effect on the 
weak, and make it gratingly unpleasant 
for those of finer moral taste. 

We are progressing as a people in many 
regards, and while the good grows, can 
we notin a measure choke out the weeds ? 
Mental development is grand, good, and 
needful. man.” 
Why must the finer spiritual senses be 
subject to such blunts and jars to acquire 
it? 
initial movement, but while we dig at the 


“Education makes the 


The work of temperance is the great 


root let us not lose sight of the branches. 


Woman's Christian Temperance 
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requiring scientific temperance instruc- 
tion in our public schools. Michigan, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire, through 
their respective legislatures, have adopted 
While la- 
boring for its advancement in other States 
can we not lower the voice of profanity? 


this wise and promising law. 
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Compromise with those who see no way 
to hush wholly evil sounds, by requiring 
them at least to be whispered on school 
ground, and not screamed on the streets 
for the benefit of deaf persons without 
the prompt interference of police. 

MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 


THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


SINCE thy fruitage Eve once tasted, 
All our powers on thee are wasted, 
All the beauty, all the roundness, 
All the vigor, all the soundness 

We have sacrificed to thee ! 


All the litheness, all the sweetness, 
All the tender, soft completeness ! 
Some have even rashly given 
Every hope of earth and heaven! 
All, have sacrificed to thee ! 


Time—his name is a misnomer ! 
Health—who cares for her diploma ! 
Sight and hearing gladly spending, 
As we're ever onward wending ;— 
These we sacrifice to thee! 


Some new lesson thou art teaching, 
Swiftly at thy blossoms reaching, 
All our busy hours and leisure, 
Every pure domestic pleasure- 

All, we sacrifice to thee ! 


Yet thy biossoms are but seeming, 

Our attainments but a dreaming ! 

All unconscious of Life’s tendings, 

its beginnings or its endings— 
Still we sacrifice to thee ! 


Truths most precious are withholden ; 
All the grandest! all the golden! 
Things we vainly would discover, 
Which forever o’er us hover, 

As we sacrifice to thee ! 


GRACE Hl. HORR, 


GLIMPSES INTO CHILD-LIFE. 


, VERY one loves to be reminded of | playing at the feet of two grown girls, one 


“ 


his or her childhood, and the 
pleasantest occupation of long-separated 
friends is to recall their childish pranks 
and ideas. I have an acute remembrance 
of scenes and incidents in my early life 
which, even in one instance, reaches to 
my infancy. Looking back into them 
seems like a peep into another world—a 
quaint and wonderful one too. 
the earliest of mine, which is a remem- 


brance of a remembrance, is as follows: 


| 


my cousin, the other my eldest sister, 
with both of whom I 
They were sewing. 


was a favorite. 
Presently one said to 
the other something to this effect: “I 
wonder what the little thing is thinking 
about”; “I wonder if they don’t at that age 


remember their babyhood ”; “ Let’s see.” 


| The cousin, who was very deft in making 


One of | 


I think I was nearly three years old when | 


it occurred, as we left the house which is 
the subject of some of my reminiscences 


when I was about that age, and I have | 


not been in it since; and know my mem- 
ory to be trustworthy, because even yet, 
when I mention one of these incidents 
and ask an older member of the family if 
the location of rooms, furniture, trees, 
etc., is correct, I find that it is. Upon 
this occasion I was sitting on the floor 


things clear to children, questioned me 
in a way that made me understand their 
drift. 
but 


In obedience, I made the effort, 
could only look up and smile. | 
could not describe the picture memory 
brought to me, and they thought I did 
not remember anything. But both scenes, 
the questioning and the picture, return 
vaguely to me at times, but is one of 
those fleeting things we rarely put into 
language except when with our sincerest 
friends. This cousin is still one of my 
dearest intimates, to whom I can talk 
freely on odd subjects 


or, aS we Say, 
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“we think aloud to each other.” One 
day I described the incident to her, and 
she said she seemed almost to remember 
something of the kind. But she replied, 
“You did not remember.” I answered 
I did, but had not language with which 
to explain. To confirm it I said, “I 
want to ask you one question: Didn’t I, 
when an infant, scream and cry a long 
time every evening, just as it was getting 
dark, and would not be comforted?” 
She replied, “Yes; but otherwise you 
were a very good babe.” “ Well, when 
you asked me that question I remem- 
bered lying in your arms like a baby, and 
you were in a large rocking-chair rocking 
me vigorously, singing, doing everything 
to soothe me, but nothing could remove 
the terrible fear that as the darkness 
crept on the world, with my mother and 
all I loved, was going out presently like 
the snuff of a candle; that is, I felt that 
everything would turn to nothing.” 

I suppose I had seen darkness some- 
times before the lamp was lit, and accept- 
ed the appearance for the literal fact— 
that darkness was a state of nothingness. 
It was a natural enough impression, as I 
saw everything fading in the twilight. 
My cousin says, perhaps it is this little 
notion that makes co/zc such a general 
complaint among infants toward evening; 
and perhaps lighting the lamp would re- 
assure them that the world is going to 
last a while longer, and be the best cure 
for it. I suppose I ceased my weeping 
and cries when the lamp was lit, for that 
would not only dispel my fears, but from 
having them dispelled a number of times, 
I could at length learn that there was no 
danger and that the earth wes a perma- 
nent institutfon. This incident led her to 
relate a similar one in her own life. A 
picture sometimes came to her like a 
flash; it was of her mother and father 
sitting in a wagon, herself an infant in 
the lap of the former, a jolt which gave 
her a view of two red oxen, with great 
wide horns, that were drawing the wagon. 
She asked her mother if there was any- 
thing like that picture in her life. Her 
mother remembered moving to a prairie 





farm, with an ox-team, when the daughter 
was eight months old, and that the child 
was taken very ill in the wagon. Her 
father, when asked, recollected that they 
were red oxen. 

Looking back through one’s own child- 
hood is somewhat like looking back 
through the centuries of history, and pro- 
duces very much the same emotion. It 
seems like peeping into twilight when I 
recall a butcher who seemed to me a ter- 
rific character, for he used slily to flourish 
his shining knives and show me how he 
could cut me up; but one glimpse of my 
mother always settled him, although she 
knew nothing about his mirthful threat 
or my fear. How it made me reverence 
her! Such power in a mortal !—to be 
able to keep a formidable creature at bay 
just by her presence. How, when a storm 
beat around our home, thunder raging, 
lightning flashing, and God very angry at 
something, if I could but sit beside my 
mother, hold a fold of her dress in my 
hand, peace settled like a dove upon me. 
In sickness how her presence seemed 
like an angel's, and her absence, for a 
moment even, like a blight. 

Heaven was very near to me then. 
One had only to look up, at night, to the 
sky to see the a/mos¢ transparent, cerulean 
floor through which the brilliant lamps 
of the “Golden City” shone. One night, 
seeing a shooting-star for the first time, I 
knew that God was scraping a match, and 
exclaimed, ‘“ Look, look, sister, God is 
lighting His candles!” I was told God 
gave us the Bible. I pictured to myself 
the scene: At the horizon, where the 
heavens and the earth come together and 
make it convenient, a hand placing the 
veritable book in my father’s hands. But 
then did He not open at night (with His 
fingers, of course) the very flowers that I 
admired next morning? He was all about 
us. How I can see the childish fancy of 
Him as a gigantic being, about as tall as 
the highest tree, or as a five-story house, 
on His knees, on the floor of a blue 
heaven, kneading up dust, like dough, 
into babies, and benevolently handing 
them down to parents. From the teach- 
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ings of our elders we weave our own |! the babe one played with yesterday—and 


literal ideals. 
I was told that I should grow to be a 
woman. I looked forward, through dim | 
centuries, to the time—as old, some day, | 
as sister Melle or cousin Alice, or even | 
my mother. I looked at them. They | 
seemed a/ways to have been just as they | 
were, eternal like the rocks and hills and | 
mountains. We must be past the adult | 
age before we realize that time flies | 
swiftly. Even yet, as I arrive at ages | 
that | remember in them, it seems nearly | 
impossible to realize that they came to 
them in the same way that I did. I look 
at the fleeting lives of children now— 
why one attends the wedding to-day of 


Locnu 


A GLIMPSE OF SCOTLAND. 


A FTER a brief sojourn among the hills 
‘ 3 and lakes of bonnie Scotland a few 
years ago, our thoughts often turn with | 
pleasure thitherward. A writer in Zhe | 
Universe describes some of the lake | 
scenery of the land of the heather, with | 
the enthusiasm born of personal contact | 
with its beauty, and we cordially repeat | 
his language, for we recognize its fidelity | 
to the truth: 


think what a blessing it is that, while 
their sweet innocent lives are really 
speeding along so rapidly to outward ob- 
servers, to them an illusion of ages lies 
upon it. 

Childhood is the deliberate stage- 
coach or foot-passenger way of travel- 
ling; age, the railway-train. Heaven 
help the poor child whose disposition 
and future character are spoiled by the 
over-indulgence of silly parents, or the 
one under the dominion of cruel, unjust 
parents, because the time of childhood 
seems so many times longer to the child, 
while he experiences it, than all of life to 
the gray-haired veteran. 


een ~ as 
< ae “Se 





LoMoNDb. 


“ Perthshire, one of the most important 
counties in Scotland, is distinguished for 
its magnificent mountain, lake, and river 
scenery. It is here that the celebrated 
Grampian hills attain to nearly their max- 
imum height; Ben Lawers towering within 
a few feet of 4,000, Ben More 3,843, and 
several others above 3,000 feet. 

“In fine contrast with these noted ele- 
vations, are the numerous beautiful lakes 
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in whose translucent depths reflections of 
mountain summit and the blue ether 
combine. There are also several streams 
of note. These lakes and streams abound 
with fish; the salmon in the Tay alone 
yielding in rent about $75,000 a year. 
“This beautiful county, made so at- 
tractive by its manifold varieties of river, 
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“Some of the stateliest mansions in 
Scotland are situated in Perthshire, while 
Roman roads and camps still exist to 
prove the power of the Seven-hilled City 
and the distance to which her proud and 


conquering legions penetrated. 
“The lakes of Scotland are noted as 
being some of the most picturesque and rc 





Doune CASTLE ON 


lake, and mountain scenery, is rendered 
still more interesting to the student of an- 
tiquity through its connection with the 
early history of Scotland. For here the 
Caledonians under Galgacus attempted 
to withstand the victorious legions of 
Rome led by Agricola. The last battle, 
in which the lowlanders were defeated, 
was at Mons Gramp or Graup. 


THE River Leiru. 


| mantic waters in the world. Loch Lomond, 


the largest of these, lies between Dum- 
bartonshire on the west, and Stirling and 
Perth on the east, and is a body of water 
twenty-four miles long and varying in 
width from one to seven miles. Its varied 
and beautiful scenery, the lake being 
dotted with numerous islands, while 
mountains to the north and _ inviting 
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woods surrounding its lower portion, make 
Loch Lomond one of the most attractive 
and beautiful regions in all Scotland. To 
the west of this pleasant lake is Dumbar- 
tonshire, whose romantic scenery is de- 
scribed by Scott asa part of Rob Roy’s 
Like Perthshire, the scenery of 
A 
portion of the Roman wall of Antoninus 
runs through the southeast corner of the 
county, and ends at Kilpatrick. The old 


country. 


Dumbartonshire is very romantic. 
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Romans left many traces of their presence 
here. Roman vases 
and coins have been found. 


Stone coffins and 
There are 
remains of a Roman fort and of a Roman 
bridge at Duntocher.” 

Thus the Scots have many features of 
topographical and historical interest to 
strengthen their 
country, while to the traveller all things 


attachment to their 


in the land of Wallace and Bruce combine 
to attract him for a long visit there. 


LANGUAGE.—No. 7. 


A UNIVERSA 


CCORDING to the dictum of an- 
4 cient sacred history, all mankind 
were at one time of one language and of 
one speech. If the first appearance of 
man upon the earth occurred only at one 
-a point which naturalists have 
not yet settled—this was doubtless the 
It was, however, at avery early 
period of the world’s history, and was a 
state of things which did not long con- 


centre 


case, 


tinue. 
and the processes by which diversity of 
language came about, are fully explained 
in the first paper of this series. To what 
was said there we can now add only, that 
this differentiation of speech would occur 
all the more readily on account of the 
want, at that early period, of a written 
language. 

The questign which we have under- 
taken to discuss in the present article is 
this: Will all mankind ever again be- 
come of one language and of one speech 
as they once were? The affirmative of 
this question has been thought by some 
to be not beyond the bounds of possi- 
of probability. It 


has been the dream of poets, philoso- 


bility and even 
phers, and sages in all ages since litera- 
had its birth; and it idea 
which is even now fondly cherished by 


ture is an 


The circumstances under which | 


L LANGUAGE, 


speech should ever come about, which of 
| the now spoken tongues will it be that is 
| to have such pre-eminence and such uni- 
| versal acceptation? We have scen that 
| many languages which once were spoken 
| tongues have now become extinct—as 
| such, dead languages, although their 
| literature still survives, and many other 
| languages now spoken will doubtless ex- 
perience the same fate. In 
universal language for all mankind, all 
| the now living languages and dialects 
except that one, must be extinguished as 
| spoken tongues, and become dead lan- 
| guages, leaving only their literature be- 
| hind. Which one then of them all is 
thus destined to survive the rest and 
to become the universal language of 
mankind ? 

If ever there be again a universal lan- 
guage, whichever one of the languages 
existing at present it shall be, it must 
depend for its pre-eminence above all 

First, 








case of a 


others, mostly upon two things. 
the inherent of the 
itself; and secondly, upon certain char- 
acteristic traits in the people speaking it, 


merits language 


as enterprise, energy, etc. ; their commer- 
cial supremacy; their political signifi- 
cance asa nation; and not a little per- 
haps upon their geographical position. 








many intelligent and thinking men. Then | Let us now take up one by one the dif- 
another question arises out of this—If| ferent languages of the world as they 
any such uniformity of language and of | exist at present, in order to discover, if 
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we can, which one of them all, with the 


people speaking it, best fulfils these con 
ditions. 

First, as to the Italian. The Italian is 
excluded from the competition by the 
of 


Italy was contented with having 


want political importance of Italy 
itself. 
once conquered the world through her 
Roman legions, and though larger in 
extent of territory than England, she has 
never entered into the contest with mod- 
ern nations for the supremacy of the 
globe. There was once a prospect that 
the Spanish might become the leading 
language of modern times. When Colum- 
bus returned to the court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and told them of the new 
world he had discovered beyond the seas ; 
when Pope Alexander VI., of infamous 
memory, issued a bull giving to Spain the 
whole of North America as a possession 
forever; when Spanish navies almost alone 
traversed the Atlantic, and planted Span- 
ish colonies almost wherever they chose ; 
it might have seemed as if the speech 
of the conquerors of Mexico and Peru 
must certainly predominate in the New 
World at But 


‘That prospect was blighted by the very 


least. it was not to be. 


exuberance of their success. Spain grew 
surfeited and sick by the very abundance 
of her riches. The head of the Spanish 
monarch, Philip II., was turned by the 
wonderful growth and expansion of his 
To make to them still fur- 
ther additions, he attempted the subjuga- 
tion of the only rival he had in the 


dominions. 


western hemisphere, worthy of the 
name, by striking her at home. So he 


built what he called his Invincible Ar- 
mada, and sent it, with the papal blessing 
upon the enterprise, against Albion, with 
the declared intent to enrich her polity 
with an Inquisition, and enliven the mo 
notony of her social life with periodical 
autos-da-fe, England was not in those 
days in military, or we should rather say 
in naval strength, the equal of Spain, or 
even of France; yet nevertheless she occu- 
The 


vincible Armada was destroyed, with the 


pied an impregnable position. In- 


help of nature, to be sure, and the Spanish 
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naval power declined from that day. 
Without this she could not keep in sub- 
jection her distant colonies; and these 
one by one revolted, threw off her yoke, 
and became independent states; until 
now, Cuba, “ Queen of the Antilles,” and 
Porto Rico, are all that remain to her in 
the Western world. Thus Spain lost the 
lead among the nations of Europe. 

The contest was now narrowed down 
to the French, and the 
English. The German language possesses 
more inherent any 
spoken tongue, except the English. 


German, the 


other 

The 
Germans, however, are excluded from the 
competition by the fact that they are not 
a maritime nation, and hence can not ex- 
pand themselves over that vast world 
which universal navigation opened to the 
To the French- 
man, France is the world, and he cares 
for little beyond. 


merit than 


enterprise of Europe. 


Her fertile plains, her 
vine-clad hills, her gay capital absorb his 
whole soul, and he has no desire to emi- 


| grate to even the fairest and most invit- 


ing portions of the globe. Out of France 


| the Frenchman is always an exile. Trans- 


planted he never fairly takes root in 
foreign soil, but pines through a sickly 
existence or dics, his last thought dwell- 
ing on La Belle France, that dear land he 
is never to see again. 
French 
indifferent success. 

The fact is, that since the decline of 
the Spanish naval power, the work of 
colonizing the world has fallen into the 
hands of the Anglo-Saxon race. Into 
better hands it could not come. In the 
veins of the Anglo-Saxon flows the best 
He is the 

For 300 


Consequently, 


colonization has met with but 


blood of the Caucasian stock. 

incarnation of common sense. 
years the power of England has grown as 
that of no other nation since the rise of 
The Briton 
thorough colonizer ; and though not for- 


the Roman Empire. is a 


getful of the old home, he is never home- 
sick, like the man of the Latin race; he 


never dies of wostalyva. He creates 
another England wherever he goes. The 
colonies of Great Britain encircle the 


globe. The sun never sets upon her do- 
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minions. Sustained by such enormous 
wealth at home, and such ubiquitous 
power abroad, these colonies rapidly grow 
and expand. Schools and colleges spring 
up among them to keep alive and per- 
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petuate the learning and intelligence they | 


brought with them from the mother 
country. 
many a hopeful daughter blooming into 
fresh life on many a distantshore. Thus 
have the English language and literature 
been spread abroad, and thus have they 
taken root in the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

In New Holland the English language 
is destined to prevail. Ina land of com- 
parative freedom, the descendants of the 
convicted colonists already exhibit a spirit 
of enlightened liberty more resembling 
that of the American republic than that 


of the English monarchy. The English 


Oxford and Cambridge have | 





tongue has found lodgment, too, in Africa. | 


To say nothing of the English colonies 
planted on the southern extremity of 
that continent, that dusky race, a portion 
of which has dwelt so long in the house 


| seen. 


of bondage, is now receiving, and has | 
already received a knowledge of our lan- | 


guage and literature through the return- 
ing descendants of former exiles who go 
back to the native shores of their ances- 
tors enriched with the language and 
civilization of their former taskmasters. 
The Turkish Empire is tottering to its 
fall. 
may some time be peopled anew ; and we 
know of no race more likely to undertake 
this enterprise and to succeed in it than 
that which is now grasping the commerce 
of the globe. 

But there is another country that is 
doing more than even England for the 
spread of the English language and litera- 
More than 
half a million of immigrants are being 


ture, and that is our own. 


poured into this country each year from 
the of 
Nearly that number were landed last year 
atthe port of New York alone. Although 
more than half of these when they arrive 
are ignorant of the English tongue, they 
very readily adopt the language of the 


various nationalities Europe. 


| but 
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people among whom they come ; and the 
natural increase of our population is about 
half a million annually. We inherit all 
the most valuable literature in existence. 
It seems to be written in the Book of 
Fate that the Anglo-Saxon race is to 
overspread and possess the continent of 
North America. The English language 
is now spoken from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Baffin’s Bay, and from the Capes of 
Florida to the mouth of the Columb 
River. It will of course require a long 
time to fill up with a dense population 
the whole territory within these limits, 
it will be done some day. That 
Mexico and the States of Central America 
will one day be absorbed into our politi- 
cal system we regard as only a question 
of time ; and wherever the Anglo-Saxon 
goes, the English language goes with 
him, as a matter of course. 

The English language is already spoken 
by more than one hundred and _ fifty 
millions of the most enterprising, prolific, 
and colonizing people the world has ever 
And these are mostly people of 
Anglo-Saxon race and lineage. A few 
individuals of other nations, with whom 
these may 
learn our language and make use of it, 


have commercial relations, 


| so far as they may find this to be neces- 
| sary and expedient for the purpose of 
| facilitating commercial intercourse ; but 


The shores of the Mediterranean | 





no great number of people whose vernacu- 
lar is different from ours, people having no 
ulterior objects in view, will ever acquire 
our speech unless it be on account of 
inherent merit the language 
itself, some superiority which it may pcs- 
sess overall others, to make a knowledge 
of it desirable. 

Has, then, the English language any 
such inherent merits, or any such superi- 


some in 


| ority over all other spoken tongues, as to 


make its acquisition so eminently desir- 


able? We think it has. At least there 


| are these things to be said in its favor, 


| tongue. 


not all of which can be said of any other 
construc- 
2d. Its 
vocabulary is topious and expressive. 


3d. Its A 


Ist. Its grammatical 
tion is simple and philosophical. 


literature is unsurpassed, 
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French author of some repute, the Abbe 


Sicard, says: “Of all languages, the 


English is the most simple, the most | 


rational, and the most natural in its con- 
struction. 
philosophical character ; and asits terms 


These peculiarities give it a 


are strong, expressive, and copious, no | 


language seems better calculated to facili- 
tate the intercourse of mankind as a uni- 
versal medium of communication.” 

A Russian priest, Father Alexander 
Diligentsky, was in New York in the 
month of December, 1883, returning to 
St. Petersburg on a journey around the 
In answer to the inquiry of a 
reporter of a New York newspaper, 
“ What has struck you most during your 
trip?” he said, “ The lead that English- 
speaking people have taken everywhere. 
English has become the international 
language. With my limited knowledge 
of English, during my trip I have been 
far better off than any of my occasional 
German and French friends. English has 
a glorious future ; it is bound to become 
the universal language of science, trade, 
and industry. There have been three 
great epochs in which all educated men 
spoke Greek, Latin, and French respect- 
Now we are entering an epoch of 
English. The Greek world was too 
limited in both and The 
Latin world was larger than the Greck, 
but its field, politics, was too narrow. 
The French epoch was diplomatic. Now 
the English, or rather the Anglo-Ameri- 
can epoch will embrace the whole world. 
The English-speaking nations lead the 
world in the higher politics and in indus- 
try and trade, and they are unsurpassed 
by any nation in scientific, religious, or 
philosophical thought. Our 
friends object to English on the ground 


world. 


ively. 


area age. 


German 


that it is, in their opinion, not an original 
language, being rather a mixture of Ger- 
Latin. In my opinion this is 
rather an advantage, for English is not 


man and 
quite a foreign tongue to Germans and 


to the nations of Latin origin, and so 


much the more easily can be adopted by 
all of them.’ : 





| great degree been lost. 
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“ Forthis (the English) languagea future 
of unprecedented glory is in store. By 
the end of the twentieth century, Eng- 
lish will no doubt be spoken by something 
like eight hundred million people, crowd- 
ing all over North Americaand Australia, 
as well as over a good part of Africa and 
India, with island colonies in every sea, 
and naval stations By 
that time so large a proportion of the 
business of the world will be transacted 
by people of English descent that, as a 
mere matter of convenience, the whole 
world will have to learn English. What- 
ever other language any one may have 
learned in childhood, he will tind it neces- 
sary to speak English also. In this way 
our language will become more and more 
cosmopolitan, while all others become 
more and more provincial, until, after a 
great length of time, they will one after 
another assume the character and incur 
the fate of local patois. One by one 
they will become extinct, leaving English 
as the universal language of mankind.” 

This testimony is the more remarkable, 
too, as coming from one who rejects the 
hitherto generally accepted theory of a 
common origin for all mankind, and with 
that of course rejects the theory of a 
common origin for all languages. 

Thus we see that in the opinion of ex- 
perts, our language does possess rare in- 
herent merits, as well as the advantage 
of being the speech of the dominant 
race. But there is one serious disadvan- 
tage in which it labors, the one which 
was referred to in our last paper, and 


on every cape. 


| which, unless remedied, will be an insu- 


perable obstacle in the way of its general 


| acceptance, and which will, as long as it 


remains, prevent the English from _be- 
coming the universal language of the 


| world, or the speech of any considerable 


portion of it outside of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. This obstacle is the defective rep- 


resentation of the language as written, 


| wherein the phonetic principle has toa 


Those who have 
not studied the subject are not perhaps 


| aware of the importance of this princi- 
Says Prof. Join Fiske, of Yale College : | 


ple, and how great has been its influence 
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in the improvement of written language, 
commencing with a very early period of 
its history. ‘The substitution of phono- 


grapy, or sound-writing, for tdeo-graphy, | 


or thought-writing,” says an enthusiastic 
writer, “was the greatest revolution ever 


introduced into the arena of human ef- | 
| biguity of its orthography, arises the dif- 


fort. The latter system was prevalent 


throughout the East before the former | 


came into vogue. In the mighty regions 
of Eastern Asia, China and its depen- 


. . . | 
dencies, it flourishes, or should we not | 
rather say, it stagnates, at the present | 
| forts to learn the English language, he 


hour. The intellectual contrast between 
Europe and Asia, between England, 
France, and Germany, on the one hand, 
and India, China, and Japan, on the 
other; the progressive civilization and 
all-conquering science of the former, and 
the stationary intellect and political in- 
significance of the latter, is no unfair 
measure of the relative power of the two 
methods for furthering the lofty ends and 
equitable aims of society.” 

The way in which, and the methods 
by which, written language, at first pho- 
netic, gradually, and in process of time, 
lost this characteristic; each successive 
tongue as it became a written language, 
possessing less and less of it than the 
languages previously existing, until in 
the English, the last formed language, 
and one which in other respects posses- 
ses merits and excellences far beyond 
those of any other modern tongue, the 
phonetic principle has been to a very 
great extent, although not wholly lost, 
have been already explained. The San- 
scrit, one of the most ancient written 
tongues, was very completely phonetic; 
more so perhaps than any of the lan- 
guages that have arisen since. In its 
written representation, every sound of 
vocal utterance was very carefully indi- 
eated. A very little modification of the 
requisite number of characters, selected 
with wise discrimination from the San- 
scrit alphabet,-—for they are very numer- 
ous,—would have fitted them for the rep- 
resentation of modern English. As may 


be supposed from what has been already 


said, the Enelish language, as at present 





represented by the characters of the Ro- 
man alphabet, is much less phonetic 
than any of the modern tongues of 
Continental Europe. From this want 
of correspondence between its spoken 
sounds and their written representation, 
as well as from the irregularity and am- 


ficulty of its acquisition by the people 
of other nationalities than our own, by 


| all, in fact, who are not “native and to 


the manor born.” It is related of Vol- 
taire, that when in his painstaking ef- 


discovered that the letters a-g--e, spelled 
ague, a word of two syllables; but that if 
the length of the example be increased 
by prefixing two letters, thus, A-/-a-y--¢, 
it becomes plague, a word of one sylla- 
ble, he threw his book across the room 
in a rage, fairly danced in a frenzy of 
philological passion, and in his own bit- 
ter way wished that the one-half of the 
English nation might have the agwr, and 
the other half the A/ague / 

Mr. Gladstone, the English Premicr, 
says he can not conceive how it is possi- 
ble for a foreigner to master the pronun- 
ciation of our language when we call to 
mind its total want of real method and 
system. A German philologist of emi- 
nence, Dr. Rapp, while acknowledging 
the superiority of the English language 
to all others, points out this obstacle to 
its general acceptance which we have 
been commenting on in the following 
terms: “ The English may pass for the 
universal language of all the world out 


| of Europe. The suitableness of this lan- 


guage for general adoption would be still 
more evident were it not obscured by a 
whimsically antiquated orthography.” 
He concludes with the quaint observa- 
tion: ‘‘ The other nations of Europe may 
esteem themselves fortunate that th 
English have not made this discovery.” 
But English-speaking peoples have dis- 
covered the orthographical weakness in 
the written representation of their ver 


nacular, and some progress has hé 


made already toward remedying it, 


especially in England, where the lan- 
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guage is now written phonetically by 
thousands of persons; and it is conti- 
dently predicted that this will in time 


become the common style of writing with 


all who speak the English tongue, and 
phonotypy, the style used in writing 
books and newspapers ; and that before 

other Centennial of 
pendence comes to be celebrated, the 
} 


American Inde- 


books in Roman type, with which our 
libraries are now filled, will be contended 
for at auction sales by collectors of curi- 
ous old books, as 

To 
all of which we say “ Amen. May heaven 


folios are contended for at present. 


speed the day.” 

A writer whom we have already quoted 
in this paper, a little while back, attrib- 
utes, as we have seen, the stationary civ- 
ilization of certain nations of the East, to 
the non-introduction into their written 
language of the phonetic principle. If 
we but take a glance at the early history 
States, shall find there 
much to warrant this conclusion. Take 
The Chinese 
one time laid claim to being the most 


of ancient we 


for example the Chinese. 


highly civilized people on the globe, 
ind with good reason; for there is no 
doubt that at an early period of the 
But they 


shut themselves up in seclusion from the 


world’s history they were that. 


rest of mankind, and for a great length 
of time they had no knowledge of any- 
thing 


other nations of the earth—the “ outside 


that was transpiring among the 
barbarians,” as they sneeringly called 
them. But when other peoples made 
improvements in their written language 
from time to time, and most important 
of all, introduced the phonetic principle, 
they in time caught up with and passed 
by the Chinese, whose written language 
was yet, and remain& still in the primi- 
The 


tion of the phonetic principle led soon 


tive ideographic stage. introduc- 
after to the invention by the Phoenicians 
of the alphabetic system of writing, 
which was an immense step in advance; 
and this system being speedily adopted 
by European nations generally, the prog- 
ress of all continued up to the invention 
of the art of printing by the Germans; by 
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which invention the progress of all civil- 
ized peoples was accelerated in a tenfold 
degree. The Chinese had the printing- 
press, the mariner’s compass and,—some 
say,—also gunpowder, at a time when 
wild hogs ate acorns on the site of Lon- 
don, and the North American Indian 
chased the red deer through the forests 
of Manhattan Island, whereon now stands 
the metropolis of the New World. But 
though they have been in possession of 
the art of printing for ages, they have 
never been able to avail themselves fully 
of the benefits of this potent civilizing 
agent, owing to the existing condition of 
their written language. 

It is interesting to reflect what might 
have been the condition of the Chinese 
at the present time, had they adopted 
into their language the phonetic princi- 
ple as did the other nations, and at the 
And it is still more interest- 
ing to contemplate what in the future 
India, China, and Japan might become, 
the present or similar 
movement to rectify the defective repre- 


same time. 


should some 
sentation of the English language, so as 
to fit it to become the universal language 
of the world be carried ovt, and should 
these nations adopt our language, so re- 
formed, and the rich stores of our litera- 
The 


human mind can not conceive the momen- 


ture be thus opened up to them. 


tous results which might flow from this not 
impossible combination of circumstances. 

From the foregoing our opinion will 
be seen to be, that if we are ever to have 
a universal language, one that shall be 
spoken and written by all the world, that 
language can be none other than the 
English. No other language can come 
into competition with it for the suprem- 
acy of the globe. And not that even can 
ever obtain universal acceptance until its 
written representation is so improved as 
to make its acquisition by all the worlda 
matter of less difficulty. So then we con- 
clude that all mankind shall 
ever become of one language and of one 


whether 


speech, depends wholly upon the recon- 
struction of the written representation 
of the English language upon a phonetic 


basis. JAMES COULTER LAYARD. 
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THE SMOKER IN SOCIETY. 


Eis )a man who is uncorrupt and properly | 
constituted, woman remains always 
something of a mystery and a romance. 
He never interprets her quite literally. 
She, on her part, is always striving to 
remain a poem, and is never weary of | 
bringing out new editions of herself in | 
novel bindings. Not till she has been ut- | 
terly conquered and crushed by hopeless 
misery, or a false religion, does she give 
up the dream of still being a pleasant en- 
chantment. To this end, without pre- | 
cisely knowing why, she turns the old 
dres*, retrims it, or arrays herself in the 
freshness of a new one, ever striving to | 
present herself in recreated loveliness. 
Uncontaminated man sympathizes with 
this intention, and easily lends himself to | 
the renewed charm. Have you not felt | 
something of this, old smokers, when, | 
after indulging in the stock jests and | 
sneers at womankind, you lay aside your 
cigars and “join the ladies,” arrayed in | 
bright colors and bewitching novelties of 
dress, moving gracefully in the brilliant 
gaslight, or arranged in glowing groups | 
about the room? Has not the truth 
flashed upon you, at such moments, that | 
you had been talking prose upon a sub- | 
ject essentially poetical ? Have you never | 
felt how mean and low a thing it was to | 
linger in sensual stupefaction, rather than 
take your proper place in such a scene as 
this? 

It is true that a few women in commer- | 
cial cities—a few bankers’ and brokers’ | 


wives, and others—bewildered by the pos- 
session of new wealth, do go to ridiculous 
excess in dressing, and thus bring re- 
proach upon the art. It were well if 
their husbands did no worse. Now and 
then, too, is presented the melancholy 
spectacle of an extravagant hussy mar- 
ring, perhaps spoiling, the career of her 
husband by tasteless and unprincipled 
expenditures in the decoration of her 
person, But is it wholly her fault? Is he 
not the purse-holder? Is it not a hus- 
band’s duty to prevent his wife from dis- 
honoring herself in that manner? When 
men are sensual, women will be frivolous. 
When men abandon their homes, and all 
the noble pleasures of society, in order to 
herd together in clubs and smoking-rooms, 
what right have they to object if the 
ladies amuse themselves in the only in- 
nocent way accessible to them? The 
wonder is that they confine them- 
selves to the innocent delights of the 
toilet. A husband who spends one day, 
and seven evenings, of every week at his 
club ought to expect that his wife will 
provide herself both with fine clothes and 
some one who will admire them. Besides, 
for one woman who shocks us by wasting 
upon her person an undue part of the 
family resources, there are ten who as- 
tonish us by the delightful results which 
their taste and ingenuity contrive out of 
next to nothing. 

It would be absurd to say that smoking 
is the cause of evils which originate in 
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the weakness and imperfection of human 
nature. The point is simply this: tobacco, 
by disturbing and impairing virility, tends 
to vitiate the relations between the sexes, 
tends to lessen man’s interest in women, 
and his enjoyment of their society, and en- 


ables him to endure and Le contented with, | 


and, finally, even to prefer the companion- 
ship of men. 
why almost every lady of spirit is the ir- 
reconcilable foe of tobacco. It is not 
merely that she dislikes the stale odor of 
smoke in her curtains, nor merely that 
her quick eye discerns its hostility to 
health and life. These things would make 
her disapprove the weed. But instinct 
causes her dimly to perceive that this ri- 
diculous brown leaf is the rival of her sex. 
Women do not disapprove their rivals; 
they hate them. 

Smoking certainly does blunt a man’s 
sense of cleanliness. It certainly is an 
unclean habit. Does the reader remember 
the fine scene in “ Shirley,” in which the 
lover soliloquizes in Shirley’s own bou- 
doir, just after that “stainless virgin ’’ has 
gone out? She had gone away suddenly, 
it appears, and left disorder behind her; 
but every object bore upon it the legible 
inscription : I belong toa lady! “ Nothing 
sordid, nothing soiled,” says Louis Moore. 
“Look at the pure kid of this little glove, 
at the fresh, unsullied satin of the bag.” 
This is one of those happy touches of the 
great artist, which convey more meaning 
than a whole paint-pot of common color- 
ing. What a pleasing sense it gives us of 
the sweet cleanness of the high-bred 
maiden! If smokers were to be judged 
by the places they have left—by the 
smoking-car after a long day’s use, by the 
dinner-table at which they have sat late, 
by the bachelor’s quarters when the bach- 
elor has gone down-town—they must be 
rated very low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. 

We admit, too, I think, that 
smoking dulls a man’s sense of the rights 
of others. Horace Greeley was accus- 
tomed to sum up his opinion upon this 
branch of the subject by saying: “ When 
a man begins to smoke, he immediately 


must 
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And this is the true reason | 





becomes a hog.” He probably used the 
word “hog” in two senses, namely: hog, 
an unclean creature, and hog, a creature 
devoid of a correct sense of what is due 
to other creatures. “Go into a public 
he has written, “where a 
speaker of delicate Jungs, with an invin- 
cible repulsion to tobacco, is trying to 
discuss some important topic so that a 
thousand men can hear and understand 
him, yet whereinto ten or twenty smokers 
have introduced themselves, a long-nine 
projecting horizontally from beneath the 
nose of each, a fire at one end and a fool 
at the other, and mark how the puff, puff- 
ing, gradually transforms the atmosphere 
(none too pure at best) into that of sorre 
foul and pestilential cavern, choking the 
utterance of the speaker, and distracting 
(by annoyance)the attention of the hearers, 
until the argument is arrested, or its effect 
utterly destroyed.” “If these men are not 
blackguards,” he adds, “ who are black- 
guards?” He mitigates the severity of 
this conclusion, however, by telling an an- 
ecdote: “ Brethren,” said Parson Strong, 
of Hartford, preaching a Connecticut 
election sermon in high party times, some 
fifty years ago, “it has been charged that 
I have said every Democrat is a horse- 
thief; I never did. What I did say was 
only that every horse-thief is a Democrat, 
and that I can prove.” Mr. Greeley chal- 
lenges the universe to produce a genuine 
blackguard who is not a lover of the weed 
in some of its forms, and promises to re- 
ward the finder with the gift of two white 
blackbirds.’ 

Mr. Greeley exaggerates. Some of the 
best gentlemen alive smoke, and some of 
the dirtiest blackguards do not ; but most 
intelligent smokers are conscious that the 
practice, besides being in itself unclean, 
dulls the smoker's sense of cleanliness, 
and, what is still worse, dulls his sense of 
what is due to others, and especially of 
what is due to the presence of ladies. 

The cost of tobacco ought perhaps to 
be considered before we conclude whether 
Or not it pays to smoke; since every man 
who smokes not only pays his share of 
the whole expense of the weed to man- 


gathering,” 
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kind, but he also supports and justifies 


mankind in incurring that expense. 

The 
dous, even to the point of being incredi- 
ble. It 
Ripley and Dana's excellent and most 
trustworthy Cyclopedia, that the con- 
sumption of cigars in Cuba 


statistics of. tobacco are tremen- 


is gravely asserted in Messrs. 


the mere con- 
sumption—amounts to ten cigars per day 
for every man, woman, and child on the 
island. Besides this, Cuba exports two 
billions of cigars a year, which vary in 
price from twenty cents cach fin gold) to 
two cents. In the manufacture of Manilla 
cheroots the 
labor of seven thousand men and twelve 
hundred Holland, 


where much of the tobacco in smoky Ger- 


a small item in the trade 


women is absorbed, 
many is manufactured, employs, it is said, 
one million pale people in the business. 
In Bremen there are four thousand pallid 
or yellow cigar-makers. In the United 
States, the weed exhausts four hundred 
thousand acres of excellent land, and em 
ploys forty thousand sickly and cadaver- 
ous cigar and tobacco makers. In Eng- 
land, where there is a duty upon tobacco 
of seventy-five cents a pound, and upon 
cigars of nearly four dollars a pound, the 
Government derives about six million 
pounds sterling a year from tobacco. ‘The 
French Government gets from its monop- 
oly of the tobacco trade nearly two hun- 
dred million franes per annum, and Aus- 
tria over million 


cighty frances. It is 


computed that the world is now produc- 
ing one thousand million pounds of to- 
a total cost of 


hundred millions of dollars. 


bacco every year, at five 
To this must 
be added the cost of pipes, and a long 
catalogue of smoking conveniences and 


sories. In the London Exhibition 


acce 
there were four amber mouthpieces, valued 
> each. A 


plain, small, serviccable meerschaum pipe 


at two hundred and fifty guinea 


osts in New York seven dollars, and 
ces rise from that sum to a thou 


dollar 


wo doe 


:; but where is the young man 


wl not possess one ? We have in 


New York two (perhaps more) extensive 


manufactories of these pipes; and 


very 


interesting it is to look in at the windows 
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and inspect the novelties in this branch 
of art. In Vienna, men earn their living 
(and their dying too) by smoking meer- 
schaums, for the purpose of starting the 
process of “coloring.”” Happily, the high 
price of hitherto 
the introduction of this industry into 
America. 

An inhabitant of the United States who 


labor has prevented 


smokes a pipe only, and good tobacco in 
that pipe, can now get his smoking for 
One 


smokes good cigars freely (say ten a day, 


twenty-five dollars a year. who 


at twenty cents cach) must expend be- 
tween seven and eight hundred do!lars a 
year. 


Almost every one whose eye may 


| chance to fall upon these lines, will be 


able to mention at least one man whose 
smoking costs him several hundred dollars 
to 


On the other hand, our friend the 


per annum —from three twelve hun- 
dred. 
hod-carrier can smoke a whole week upon 
ten cents’ worth of tobacco, and buy a 
pipe for two cents, which he can smoke 
till it is black with years. 

All 


this five 


this inconceivable expenditure 


hundred millions per annum 

comes out of the world’s surplus, that 
precious fund which must pay all the cost, 
both of improving and extending civiliza- 
tion. Knowledge, art, literature, have to 
be supported out of what ts left, after 
defence 


food, clothes, fire, shelter, and 


have all been paid for. If the surest test 
of civilization, whether of an individual 
or of a community, is the use of surplus 
revenue, what can we say of the civiliza- 
tion of a race that expends five hun- 
dred millions of dollars every year for an 
indulgence which 1s nearly an unmiti 
gated injury? The surplus revenue, too, 
of every community is very small; for 
nearly the whole force of human nature 
is expended necessarily in the unending 


for life. The 


industrious, economical, 


strugyvle most prosperous, 


and = civilized 
community that now exists in the world, 
or that ever existed, is perhaps the Com- 
Yes, take 


it for all in all, Massachusetts, impericct 


monwealth of Massachusetts. 


as it is, is about the best thing man has 
yet done in the way of a commonwealth. 
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And yet the surplus revenue of Massa- 
chusetts is set down at only three cents a 
day for cach inhabitant; and out of this 
the community has to pay for its knowl- 
Man, it 


must be confessed, after having been in 


edge, decoration, and luxury. 


SHOES A 


\ SHOE dealer of Washington takes 
4 occasion tu give the fashionables of 
the National Capital some good advice, 
through the Repud/ican, in the care and 
culture of the feet. 
experience in his vocation, he is entitled 


Asaman of much 


to a respectful hearing. He says: 


“ About two-thirds of the fect that walk 


our streets are more or less deformed or 


crippled with corns, bunions, sunken 


ingrowing nails, and other un- 
It 


to find a handsome foot as a perfect hand 


arches, 
sightly, unnatural features. is as rare 

even rarer, for the foot has to bear the 
weight of the body, and the style of shoe 
venerally worn is much more objection- 
able than that of the gloves. Strange as 
it may appear at first glance, there are 
more men with well-shaped, natural fect 
than women. 

“It arises chiefly from the excessive, 
nearly always ignorant, solicitude mothers 
how about the feet of their daughters, 
when the latter are young. The custom 
of buying. ready-made shoes, especially 
for children, is a fatal one to the beauty 
and health of the foot. 


and woman are as incapable of picking 


The average man 


out a@ proper ready-made shoe as they are 
of selecting a pair of spectacles suitable 
to the requirements of the eyes without 
calling in the aid of an oculist. For ex- 
ample, the shoe should be two sizes longer 
than the foot. A mother buying a pair of 


child's 


foot incased in one of proper length, and 


shoes for her child will have the 
then, fecling around the toe, will say: 
Off 
voes the shoe, and the little one’s tender 


‘Oh, this shoe is entirely too long!’ 


fect are pressed into a pair no longer than 
the foot. The feet of a child grow rapidly, 
and any excessive pressure, even if the 


nerves do not complain, acts injuriously, 


_ 
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business for so many thousands of years, 
is still in very narrow circumstances, and 
most assuredly can not afford to spend 
five hundred millions a year in an injurious 
physical rom 


indulgence. “ Smoking 


and Drinking,” by Fames Parton. 


ND FEET. 


Then the ready-made shoe, being built on 
a general measure, can not be adapted to 
the requirements of each individual foot, 
There 
is great difference in the sizes of the same 


except at the expense of the foot. 


person’s feet, one or the other being 
longer, broader, with higher instep, larger 
heel, ete.” 

In the course of further remarks, the 
dealer said: “ Nothing so soon spoils the 
arch of the foot and beats down the instep, 
making the foot flat, as buttoned vaiters 
You observe that the flesh around the in- 
step is unusually tender, and has but little 
support. The bones of the foot are not 

calculated to stand a continuous pressure 
such as buttoned gaiters give on top, and 
the effect of wearing them is to cause the 
flesh to spread out and flatten, and the 
| bones to yield, until finally a well-shaped, 
A gaiter 
that laces up the front is very bad for the 


| handsome foot is made ugly. 


| feet, but not so objectionable as the but- 
toned. A shoe that laces up the side is 


generally 


far better, and, as ladies will not g 
wear boots, is the best shoe to preserve 
the health and beauty of the foot. 

“ Boots are the only kind of foot-cover- 
ing that answer all requirements of health, 


A 


made braces up the foot and ankle, and 


comfort, and good looks. boot well 
rests the extremity instead of fatiguing it. 
Such evils as pointed toes and narrow 
soles should never be thought of, much 
less worn, 

“Men ought not to get drunk; or, in 
fact, lead lives other than of the highest 
purity; but they do, and will continue to 
do so. And hence they are always sin- 
ning and always repenting. Nature, how- 
ever, has given one good remedy for corns 
and bunions, and the same will go far to- 
feet to 


ward restoring deformed their 
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original shape—by the use of hot water 
and soap. No matter how badly his pedal 
extremities have been abused, if a man 
will soak his feet every night in hot water 
for about fifteen minutes, and use soap on 
them freely, he will get rid of corns, and 
the feet will gradually assume their nor- 
mal shape. He must continue the practice 








. SHAITT ST 
” > 


Principat. Muscres or Lec ann Foor. 


sometimes for many months, but it is 
never-failing. Of course, he must wear 
pretty loose shoes all the while.” 

The above illustration, taken from the 
of the shoemaking fra- 
ternity, Le Moniteur de la Cordonnerie, 


French organ 
shows the parts of the feet and legs that 
are affected by improperly-fitting shoes. 
Around the right foot and leg are lines 
and numbers, that show the measurements 
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usually taken by French shoemakers for 
making a pair of gaiters or boots. The 
letters indicate particular muscles and the 
place of certain bones, as follows: 

The letter A marks what is called the 
sartorius, or tailor’s muscle. PZ indicates 
the triceps, or three-headed muscle. C is 
the membrane running behind the thighs. 
D is the anterior, or rectus muscle, which 


acts in extending the leg. Two other 


| muscles, indicated by the letters £, /, 


vastus internus and vastus externus, are 
also used in extending the leg. / is the 


| patella, or knee-pan, which serves to 
| strengthen the junction of the bone of 


the thigh (femur) and leg (tibia) bone. 
/ is the inner condyle of the femur just 
mentioned. 7 is the tibia, the chief bone 
of the leg. A and Z indicate the muscles 
used in extending the foot. J/ is the 
flexor muscle which acts or the toes. 
is the chief muscle, which moves the main 
part of the foot. O is the muscle, exten- 
sor longus, used in extending the toes to- 
gether. / is a web-like ligament, which 
holds together the tendons which move 
Q is the interior and & the ex- 
S indi- 


the toes. 
terior ankle-bones, the malleoli. 
cates the tendons which move each par- 
7 is the tendon controlling 
the first metatarsal bone. VU is the heel 
V isa portion of the sole. X is 
Y that of the 


ticular toe. 


bone. 
the situation of the tarsus. 
metatarsus. 7 the toes. 

To RECOVER THE FROZEN.—How to 
do this has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion and many experiments. A _ re- 
cent experimenter thinks that he has dis- 
covered the best method, and it seems to 
us in antagonism to all theories hereto- 
fore entertained. Laptschinski took sixty 
animals and exposed them to severe cold. 
Of these, twenty were gradually brought 
to in a cold room, but fourteen died, of 


the twenty introduced at once into a 


warm room, eight died; of the twenty 
placed immediately in a hot bath, all re- 
covered. We have heard of frost-bitten 
plants being treated with hot water and 
restored, but think that the majority of 
florists would consider this too “ heroic” 
treatment. ED 
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NOT A DISPENSATION. 


NOT A DISPENSATION. 


«¢] T’S a sick and sinful world, Mrs. Ly- | 

man,” said Elder Benedict, with a 
sigh, “and nothing but faith in another | 
and a better one can sustain us as we 
travel through it. We are all ailing at 
our house, and seems to me I've never | 
known so much sickness in the village as 
there’s been this spring. But you look 
very cheery, ma’am, and your little folks | 
seem as healthy as young colts,” the old 
gentleman added, after a pause. “I was 
telling my wife yesterday that it was al- 
ways a pleasure to drop in and have a | 
talk with you, though we don’t agree on 
all points, it is true.” 

“ What seems to be the trouble at your 
house?”” Mrs. Lyman inquired, pleas- 
antly. 

“Well, I dunno what ’tis,’” the Elder 
responded. “My wife seems to be all run | 
down, hasn’t a speck of appetite, and 
whatever little scrap she does pick up 
seems to distress her dreadfully. Alzina 
has a sick headache two or three times a 
week, and Jonathan has had rheumatism 
It seems to me some- 
tir.es like a real dispensation, Mrs. Ly- 


ever since last fall. 


man, a sort of process, as it were, to 
gradually wean us from this vale of 
tears.” 

“ The vale-of-tears doctrine is very ob- 
noxious to me, Elder Benedict, and we 
will have to disagree at once on that 
point,” Mrs. Lyman replied. 

“ But if it isn’t a vale of tears, I should 
like to know what you call it?” 
inquired dryly. 

“This world is very beautiful, and I 
believe was made beautiful for us to en- 
joy,” the lady responded, “and if we do 
not find satisfaction in it, it is partly at 
least our own fault. To simply tolerate | 
this world because we believe in another 


the visitor | 


sinless and painless state of existence | 
seems to me as illogical as it is ungrate- 
ful.” 

“It's a great comfort to a sick man to 
be a believer, Mrs. Lyman,” the Elder ob- 
served, thoughtfully. “If it wasn’t for 
the promises, I’m sure I dunno what we | 
would do down to our house.” 


| house that we should be thus afflicted ? 


| smoking 


“ Far be it from me to throw cold water 
on the promises,” said Mrs. Lyman, “ but 
you professors of religion seem to lose 
sight of one very obvious fact. It must 
be true, Elder, that this earthly condition 
must be just as necessary as the more 
spiritual one to which you look forward, 
or it would not have been given you. 
The child in the primary school who has 
no pleasure in his studies, no enjoyment 
with his companions, comforted only by 
the thought that some day he will leave 
it, is not likely to be a very promising 
candidate for graduation. This world 


| seems to me like a great primary school, 


Elder, and our business is to learn and 
enjoy.” 

“ But a man who is sick all the time 
can not enjoy life,” the old gentleman re- 
sponded, not a little bewildered by his 
companion’s quick repudiation of his 
theory. ‘“ Now, for instance, all the real 


| comfort 1 have comes from anticipation. 


I am never free from headache and dizzi- 
ness ; [ can not enjoy my food, because I 
know I shall feel worse after I have eaten 
than I did before. You talk, ma’am, as if 
folks were averse to taking comfort; I'm 
sure I wouldn’t object to a little as I 
travel along, neither would my folks. It’s 
mighty easy to pick flaws, but it is not so 
easy to mention a remedy. I should like 
you to tell me what we have done to our 

Nothing is surer than that the Elder 
believed this to be a poser. 

“You eat doughnuts straight from the 
Elder Benedict. Stale 
bread in your house is only considered 
fit to feed the chickens with. Hot bis- 
cuits are brought to your table every day. 
A dinner at your house without a dessert 


lard, 


is no dinner at all, and so after you have 
d'sposed of meat and potato, and dump- 
lings, and fresh bread and rich gravies, 
add mince-pie, plum-pudding, or 
something else equally poisonous and in- 
digestible. By this time you are quite 
ready to talk about a vale of tears.” 
“Well, if I ever heard more than that,” 
said the Elder, like a man who had been 


you 
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knocked down, and suddenly lifted to his | larly such food as we know we can digest 


feet again; “and you believe the sickness 
at our house is all our own fault ?”’ 

“] will not make so sweeping an asser- 
tion, because I do not know what kind 
of stomachs you had to start with,” the 
lady replied; “but I am quite sure you 
are mostly to blame; and that being the 
case, it seems to me somewhat blasphem- 
ous to shift the responsibility to God. 
Who is to blame but yourself if you do 
not regard the laws of health? It is no 
answer to say that these things have been 
provided for you to eat. 


arately—may be rank poison when com- 
bined. You have doubtless attributed 
your indigestion toa weak stomach which 
was purposely furnished you, to wean 
you from this vale of tears; and all the 
time it has not been the stomach at all, 
but the conglomeration you have thrown 
into it. Noslave was ever so hard driven 
by the cruellest task-master as are some 
of our stomachs. Look at the care which 
scientific men bestow upon their engines, 
and their valuable machines; they are 


watched and carefully oiled, and a certain | 
But the | 
more delicate and complex human ma- | 
chinery is generally overtaxed and neg- | 
| appetite, Elder Benedict, instead of the 


pressure constantly adhered to. 


lected.” 

“Why, Mrs. Lyman, I’ve eaten warm 
doughnuts and biscuits ever since I can 
remember, and I never knew ’em to hurt 
me,” the Elder replied ; “and so have all 
my folks. What do you eat now, for in- 
stance? ’Tisn’t likely that you live on 
stale bread.” 

“ All the bread I eat is stale,” the lady 
responded ; “ but bread is not the staff of 
life with my family. We eat wheat be- 
fore it is powdered into flour and lost 
most of its nutritive qualities ; we have it 
stirred into mush and eat it with cream. 
Sometimes we have it made into gruel 
for our suppers. We have corn prepared 
in the same manner. We eat vegetables, 
and fish and eggs, and plenty of fruit; 
but we never eat pies, cake, dumplings, or 


rich puddings. Our aim is to eat regu- 
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Cne thing may | 
be good for you, while several articles of | 
food—all of them equally healthful sep- | 
| was the end of it. 


| truth be called assisted suicide. 
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with ease, and properly assimilate. Look 


| at the case of young Mr. Vose, who died 


last week—‘ removed by an inscrutable 
Providence,’ his obituary read. Now, for 


three years or more this poor, ignorant 


fellow had been breaking down; he be- 
longed to a family of gourmands, and the 
weaker he grew the more dainties he ate. 
He was stuffed from the cradle to the 
grave. Jaundice was the result; his liver 
secreted enough bile, but there was not 


| activity enough in the system to throw it 


off properly. The effete matters retained 
in his tissues were taken up by the blood 
and distributed; pyemia set in, and this 
During all this time 
his wife and mother ransacked the town 
for material to tempt his appetite. The 


| last time I saw him he was bolstered up 


in bed, eating a piece of lemon-pie with 
evident relish, and his mother was mak- 
ing him an egg-nog. To my mind, Mr. 
Vose’s death, instead of being ‘a dispen- 
sation of Providence,’ might with more 
That 
man had a noble physique, and a sweet, 
generous nature. Instead of riding the 
waves ina boat which might have been 
staunch and true, there was a hole in the 
bottom of it and he was drawn under. 
Ignorance, carelessness, and an unbridled 


work of a loving, all-wise Heavenly Fa- 
ther.” 

“That’s rather a new doctrine, isn’t it, 
Mrs. Lyman ?” the old gentleman inquired 
thoughtfully. “I don’t know as I ever 
before heard war declared against dough- 
nuts and fresh bread, and such things, 
though may be you are right. Some folks 
might say, though, that it was destined 
to overthrow some deeply-rooted theo- 
logical ideas.” 

“ The theology that does not harmonize 
with common sense and humanity will 
have to go, Elder Benedict. What we 
are principally concerned about is relig- 
ion, and there is a religion of the stomach 
as well as a religion of the soul. A man 
with an irritable or inflamed stomach can 
not love his neighbor properly. He may 
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have conscience enough to keep from 
committing murder, but true love is out 
of the question.” 

“Well, you’ve started me to thinking, 
anyway,” said the Elder, taking his hat 
to go. “A radical change of diet, though, 
at my age, might be more dangerous than 
keeping on in the old groove,” he add- 
ed, with an evident wish to be enlight- 
ened. 

“It is never too late to mend, Elder,” 
his companion responded, ‘and I think 
you are not too old to enjoy the things of 
this world, which, I claim, were given 
you to enjoy; if you will only put into 





your stomach that which your stomach 
can take care of.” 

“If your ideas are correct,” said the | 
Elder, “it will have to be admitted that | 
this is a very ignorant world, for most of | 


the folks I know eat about as we do at 
our house.” 

“And they grunt about as you do at 
your house.” 

“ That’s a fact,” said the Elder; “ most 
everybody I meet is complaining.” 

“And it is all wrong, and utterly opposed 
to every principle of Christianity,” said 
Mrs. Lyman. “Force a man to abuse his 
stomach, year after year, and throw the 
blame upon God, is a species of meanness 
and cowardice which can not 
strongly reprobated.” 

The Elder went home full of thought, 
and Mrs. Lyman turned to her daily du- 


be too 


| ties with a sigh. 


The Gospel of the Stomach: how few 
preach it, and teach men and women how 
to live in this world. What wonder that 
she was discouraged? ELEANOR KIRK. 


——-« @ e— -—-—_ 


COMMON DELUSIONS IN DRUG MEDICATION. 
B Hien physician of experience and 


broad culture now and then gives 
utterance to his conclusions with regard 
to the use of certain drugs that have long 
been favorites with the general practi- 
tioner in such an emphatic manner that 
the public, did it read the medical or- 
gans, would be likely to lose confidence 
in any composition of the pharmacists. 
The London Lancet, one of the oldest 
and most highly esteemed of publications 
in the domain of medicine, has shown 
much of the spirit of the iconoclast in 
late years, and the liberal views often 
presented in its columns have a tendency 
to undermine the whole fabric of even 
“regular” therapeutics. 

In the New York Medical Record re- 
cently a “ valued ” correspondent was per- 
mitted to urge the necessity of a more 
critical and careful analysis of therapeu- 
tical experience, and claim that while ni- 
hilism in therapeutics is greatly to be 
deprecated, a more critical study of the 
action of remedies and of alleged thera- 
peutical results is earnestly to be desired. 

The editor himself adds much to the 
torce of this by saying: “ We have care- 


fully examined the ‘delusions’ set forth 
by our correspondent, and find that, in 
the main, they agree with the results of 
the more conservative clinicians and of 
pharmacological experiments. They are 
as follows: It is a delusion that veratrum 
viride or aconite will abort croupous pneu- 
monia or essentially modify its course ; 
that chlorate of potash is of any use in 
catarrhal angina; that nitrate of potash 
is an anti-pyretic, an anti-rheumatic, or 
(to any appreciable extent) a diuretic; 
that lime water will dissolve a diphthe- 
ritic or croupous membrane ; that nitrate 
of silver is of any value in epilepsy; that 
the excessive and continuous use of iron 
induces plethora, with dizziness, flush- 
ings, and palpitations; that iron should 
be given in phthisis ; that mercury is anti- 
plastic and anti-phlogistic; that arsenic 
has any value in diabetes; that iodide of 
potassium promotes absorption of serous 
exudations and of non-specific connective 
tissue in hyperplasia; that sulphur and 
sulphur in baths are of any value in rheu- 
matism ; that charcoal, when moist in the 
stomach and intestines, has any absorp- 
tive power, or is of any use in flatulence 
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by virtue of that power; that dilute | or that it is an astringent to mucous sur- 


acids are ‘cooling,’ z. e., lower tempera- | 
ture and lessen heart-action in the non- 
febrile; that colchicum is beneficial in 
that drinking sulphuric 
acid prevents chronic 
that iodoform given internally is any- 
thing but a poor substitute for iodide of 
potassa; that croton-chloral has a spe- 
cific effect on the fifth cranial nerve; that 
tannic acid (or the plants containing it) 
is of any value given internally for hem- 
orrhages, except perhaps those of the 
stomach and bowels, or that it is of any | 
value as a gargle in chronic pharyngitis, 


rheumatism ; 
lead - poisoning ; 


_-> 


faces or blood-vessels; that turpentine is 
a stimulant to the heart and nervous sys- 
tem; that musk is a nerve or heart stimu- 
lant (it belongs with turpentine to nerve 
depressants) ; that ox-gall is of the slight- 
est therapeutical utility ; that hydrocyan- 
ic acid in ordinary medicinal doses is 
either a local or general sedative (it is 
rather an irritant) ; that quinine in either 
large or small doses is a stomachic, ex- 
cept in convalescence from malarial at- 
tacks; that hydriodic acid has any spe- 
cific effects other than those possessed by 
the iodides.” 


HYGEIA. 


A GODDESS came upon the earth 
Who had, "twas said, diviner birth 
Than other dwellers of that age ; 
She knew some secret arts, and kept 
Her lamp alight, while others slept, 
And read from Nature’s broadest page. 


Like all true prophets in their time, 
No matter what the day or clime, 
She met with calumny's abuse ; 
Her truths were heard with rank distrust, 
Her grandest deeds despised as dust, 
Her gifts deemed scarcely fit for use. 





With Ignorance she waged hot strife, 
Old Superstition sought her life, 

And manacled her strong, white arms ; 
But Persecution never yet 
Hath caused its victims to forget, 

Or filled their souls with weak alarms. 


And so through all the summers fled, 
While other deities lay dead 
Hygeia kept her place on earth ; 
And all the world unites to praise 
Her grace and beauty in these days, 
When health is deemed a gem of worth. 
MEDORA CLARK. 


A PLEA FOR THE SUPERFLUOUS GIRL. 


Y the census of 1880 the number of | 
males of the United States outnum- | 
bered the females by several thousands. 
In the Eastern States the females greatly 
predominate, and in the Western States 
the males. Hence the social equilibrium 
as to the geographical distribution of the 
sexes is greatly disturbed. This results 
largely from the emigration of the young 
men from the East to the West. Some of 
the superfluous girls East have no oppor- 
tunity to follow, and others do not wish to 
leave homes of comfort fora Western life, 
believing as they often do, that the people 
of the West are civilized but 


lightened. 





not en- 


If the equilibrium of the sexes could 
be restored, the excess of the female in 
the East would vanish,and the superfluous 
girl become the honored wife, and the | 





superfluous boy would then come to the 
surface quite able to take care of himself. 

Many thousands of young ladies have 
to support themselves by manual labor. 
Universities with vast endowments have 
been founded for the education of young 
women, to fit them for teachers, but are 
universities of caste, practically speaking, 
as none but those having a competence 
can attend them, on account of the great 
expense. So our poor young ladies, after 
acquiring the rudiments of English in the 
public schools, are thrown upon their own 
resources, and quickly find out that the 
world has little encouragement for a poor 
Thus unprepared they drift into 
industrial vocations to struggle against 
The 


Government ought to step in here and 


person. 


obstacles almost. insurmountable. 


give its assistance, and provide for their 
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industrial education before they enter | 
upon their life’s work. To educate them | 
for industrial pursuits is entirely feasible. 
In Paris, in 1866, Madame de Lemonnier 
founded an industrial school for girls, and 
the results have been most encouraging. 
Starting with five pupils, she now graduates 
annually a thousand from four schools. | 
The pupils are taught wood-engraving, | 
painting on china, book-keeping, needle- | 
work, flower-making, and to make ar¢écles 
de Paris, There are also in France, schools 
of embroidery, cookery, and design. 

In the United States at the present 
time many girls and women are engaged 
in manufactories, having learned their 
trades with great difficulty and at a great 
loss of time. In 1860, in the United 
States, there were women and girls en- 
gaged in manufactories to the number of 
270,897 ; in 1870, 323,770; in 1880, 531,639. 
Of these, in 1880, 80,000 were employed 
in the manufacture of men’s clothes; 
25,000 in shoe factories ; 22,000 in making 
shirts; 17,000 in hosiery; 15,000 in can- 
ning fruits and vegetables ; 10,000 in pre- 
paring tobacco for consumption, and 
many others in manufacturing artificial 
flowers, in book-keeping, in confection- 
ery stores, and in making women’s 
clothes. These statistics indicate the im- 
portance of industrial training for girls. 
The course of study could embrace 
training in all of the above-named voca- 
tions, besides shorthand, type-writing, tel- 
egraphy, book-keeping, and photography. 

The financial support of these schools 
should come from the general school 
fund. The present annual school revenue 
from all sources is about $200,000,000. 
This amount is sufficient to support the 
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| becomes a skilled operator. 





public schools in legitimate bounds, and 
In the 
one two industrial 
teachers might be sufficient for a time 
until the scheme was fully perfected. 

In the cities these 
should be separate and apart from the 
The welfare of 
the whole people demands these schools. 


also industrial schools for girls. 


smaller cities or 


schools 


large 


other public schools. 


| 
| 

| 

[They are more necessary than Normal | 
| 


The State | 
for teach- 
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ers who have sufficient means to attend 
them. The 
posed to instruct for the farm. 
are many polytechnic schools that answer 
in a small way to train the boys for in- 
dustrial vocations. But to the young 
lady who must rely upon herself, there is 
not much encouragement or advantages 
offered for her industrial training. She 
must go forth unprepared, to eke out an 
existence at starvation wages until she 


“ Agricultural’’ are sup- 
There 


Human na- 
ture is weak, especially wien need helps 
temptation, and it is not strange that so 
many poor girls are enticed to bacchana- 
lian resorts to shine for a brief time, and 
then to go out in darkness and die with- 
out a hope. 

Much is said in these times of “‘ educat- 
ing up.” This the mistake: The 
State has “educated up” in the higher 
circles, and not “down” in the lower cir- 
cles of society where practical education 
is most needed. Too much cant and too 
much sophistry characterize the sayings 
of some educators. They ascend into 
the dry, thin atmosphere and descant 
learnedly on the aéso/ute and the adstract, 
but do not design to descend to the 
level of common humanity and grapple 
with the hard problem of how to ameli- 
orate the condition of the great mass of 
struggling people. There has been too 
much “educating up”; now let there be 
a little “educating down” among the 
people. One of the first steps should be 
the establishment of industrial schools 
for girls, in which each pupil will be 
taught some suitable handicraft. By 
using a portion of the school money in 
this behalf would add efficiency to the 
present school 


1S 


system, thinning out 


| the middle grades that are now over- 
| crowded. 


The times are ripe for action 


in this direction. Give the superfluous 


| girl a chance in the beginning of her 


career by educating her so that she may 
become skilled in some useful and neces- 
sary vocation, and then she will take care 
of herself by her industry that will com- 
mand an equivalent remuneration. Give 
the superfluous girl a chance. 

D. H. PINGREY. 
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Minor Applications of Electric- 
1ry.—Many ingenious applications of elec- 
tricity were shown by the Novelty Company 
at the late Philadelphia exhibition. A boat 
four inches long, containing its own battery 
power, was run at fair speed for forty min- 
utes, while a locomotive which obtained its 
electric power by connection with the brass 
rails, could run indefinitely. There was a 
machine-shop, with electric forging-hammers, 
planers, etc., and a full outfit of vertical and 
horizontal engines. Among the practical ap- 
plications were an electric engine tell-tale, by 
which the steamer pilot could know at a 
glance the position of all the levers in the 
engine-room, and gas-burners which could be 
lighted or turned out, singly or all together, 
by touching push-buttons placed in various 
parts of the house. 
will, by a pawl attachment, turn on and 
light the jetif it is not lighted, or, if already 
in use, will, by the same downward motion, 
turn the off. A hand gas-lighter was 
shown and is now offered for sale. This con- 
tains in a small an induction coil and 
battery to furnish the spark, and it is said to 
work satisfactorily. An improved burglar 
alarm was also shown, which rings a bell in 
the servant’s rooms at any hour, and at the 
same time turns off the alarm from any «ce 
sired portion of the house, leaving the re- 
mainder still protected. The Telemeter 
Company had on exhibition various instru- 
ments to record continuously the tempera- 
ture of any confined space, and to give warn- 
ing by ringing a bell whenever the tempera- 
ture passes a given point by a degree or more 
in either direction. One modification of this 
instrument registers the steam pressures in 
boilers, and a second records the pressure on 
city water mains. Such an instrument, 
placed in the condenser pipe of an ocean 
steamer, will predict the approach of ice- 
bergs. 


as 


Spat c 


Statistics of the Deafand Dumb, 

The numbers of deaf-mutes in the world 
are roughly caleulated to be from 702,000 to 
goo,000, and of these 63 per cent. are said to 
be born deaf, the other losing their hearing 
by different accidents. The number of deaf- 
mutes in Great Britain amounts probably to 
about 20,000, To mect the educational want 
of these, there are on the face of the globe 
307 institutions, containing 47,474 inmates of 
both sexes, and employing over 2,000 teach- 
ers. Australia has 2 institutions, Austria- 
Hungary 27, Belgium ro, Brazil 1, Canada 6, 
Denmark 4, France 67, Germany 30, Great 
Britain Ireland 49, Italy 35, Japan 2, 
Luxemburg 1, Mexico 2, Netherlands 3, New 
Zealand 1, Norway 7, Portugal 1, Russia 10, 
Switzerland 11, United States 55, Bombay 1. 


and 


The causes of deaf-mutism are, according to 


the Abbe Lambert and other authorities, 


damp atmosphere, uncleanliness, bad air in 





A pendent to each burn- | 


la Swiss 
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dwellings, certain occupations followed by 
their parents, such as laundresses, exca- 
vators, miners, weavers, and all who have to 
work in damp and badly-ventilated places; 
the age of the parents, cither when one or 
both are too young, or in cases where thi 
mother is older than the father (the opposit« 
does not matter), developing in rarely the 
first, but often the second and third genera- 
tion of deaf-mute progenitors, scrofulous anid 
nervous temperaments, marriages of consan- 
guinity, a fault in the construction of the ear, 
fright, grief or ill-treatment of the mother be- 
fore the birth of her infant, awkwardness of 
accoucheurs at the birth, exposure to cold di- 
rectly after birth, and innumerable maladic 


| to which children are subject during teething, 


convulsions, fevers, and many other causes, 
some of which have not been fathomed 
Drunkenness in one or other of the parents 
is alsoa predisposing cause. On this point 
collector of statistics, M. Merkle, 
says that he found fewest deaf-mutes by half 
in the wine districts, and the most in the dis- 
tricts where spirit (ea de vic) was the favorite 
drink of the inhabitants. Canon Moufang, 
of Mayence, says that more than one-fourth 
of the deaf-mute children admitted to the in- 
stitutions are the issues of the marriages be 
tween relations, and the editor of the Ger- 
man organ for the deaf and dumb gives the 
following statistics upon the same subject 
**In Berlin the greater proportion of deaf- 
mutes is found among the Israelites, where 
consanguineous marriages are frequent, and 
the smaller number among the Catholics, to 
whom such marriages are forbidden. The 
proportions in that city are, among the Jews, 
1 in 675; the Evangelicals, 1 in 1,790; and 
the Catholics, 1 in 5,179.” 


The Meaning of Exactness,—The 
late Professor Clifford said on this point: 
“The word ‘exact’ has a practical and a the- 
oretical meaning. When a grocer weighs you 
out a certain quantity of sugar very carefully, 
and says it is exactly a pound, he means that 
the difference between the mass of the sugar 
and that of the pound weight he employs is too 
small to be detected by his scales. If achemist 
had made a special investigation, wishing to be 
as accurate as he could, and told you this was 
exactly a pound of sugar, he would mean that 
the mass of the sugar differed from that of a 
certain standard piece of platinum by a quan- 
tity too small to be detected by Ais means of 
weighing, which are a thousand-fold more a 
curate than the grocer’s. But what would a 
mathematician mean if he made the 
statement? He would mean this. Suppose 
the mass of the standard pound to be repre- 
sented by a length, say 
certain 


Same 


a foot, measured on a 
line; so that half a pound would be 
represented by six inches, and so on, And 
let the difference “between the mass of the 
sugar and that of the standard pound be 
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drawn upon the same line to the same scale. 
Then, if that difference were magnified an in- 
finite number of times, it would still be in- 
visible. This is the theoretical meaning of 
exactness; the practical meaning is only very 
close approximation : how close depends upon 
the circumstances. The knowledge, then, of 
an exact law in the theoretical sense would 
be equivalent to an infinite observation. I 
do not say that such knowledge is impossible 
to man; but I do say that it would be abso- 
lutely different in kind from any knowledge 
that we possess at present.” 


A New Diffusion Lantern,—The 
London Yournal notes that an attempt has 
Leen made by Mr. A. P. Trotter to construct 
lanterns which shall diffuse and distribute 


powerful lights, such as that of the electric | 


arc, without incurring the loss entailed by the 
use of opal glass. This was done with cer- 
tain lamps fixed at the Health Exhibition, by 
a special modification of prismatic lenses 
(such as are used for lighthouses) adapted for 
ordinary lanterns. The general shape of the 
lanterns is that of the more improved street 
lanterns for powerful gas-flames—an inverted 
cone, closed at the top by an opal glass cap 
in the form of a much flatter cone. The 
vlazing of the latter, however, instead of be- 
ing with plain glass, is with specially moulded 
panes, bearing on them a number of prisms 
at }-inch pitch. 


being horizontal, and those at the back run- 
ning vertically. The effect is to break up the 
licht-source into a multitude of images of 
itself, care being taken that the angle of the 
prisms does not give a chromatic 
is 14 inches long, tapering from 8 inches wide 
at the top to 2 inches at the bottom ; and ten 
of these go to form the lantern. It is claimed 
that the absorption of light by such a lantern 
is only Io or 15 per cent., as against 40 to 60 
per cent. with ground or opal glass. 


Casting the Glass for the Lick | 


TeELEsScorE.—In 1880 a 
with Messrs. Alvan Clark and Sons to furnish 
an objective of thirty-six inches clear aper- 
ture 
lass they had just arranged to make for the 
Russian Government, and thus the telescope 
would fulfil the condition of being the largest 
and most powerful ever made. The result 
has proved the old rule, that the larger the 
glass the more difficult it is to make it. In 
this connection there is a curious contrast be- 
tween our present experience and that of the 
opticians in the early part of the century. At 
that time the making of the crown-glass for 
the double lens offered comparatively little 
difficulty; it was the flint-glass with which the 
trouble was found. The latter contained 
lead, a substance of great specific gravity, 
which persisted in settling toward the bottom 
of the pot in which the glass was melted, and 
thus producing a difference between the two 
sides of the glass which was fatal to its per- 
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The prisms are formed on 
both sides of the glass, those on the front | 


effect. | 
Lach pane so formed, for a 2 ft. 6 in. lantern, | 


| ceeded, 
| a glass was actually moulded without having 


contract was made | 


This was six inches ereater than the ! 
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formance. But this difficulty has becn so 
completely overcome that all the trouble now 
arises with the crown-glass. The method of 
making the best flint was long supposed to be 
a secret in the hands of a Swiss named Guin- 
and and his family; but it is now believed 
that the supposed secret involved nothing 
more than the very simple device of contin- 
uously and vigorously stirring the molten 
glass until it became too cool and stiff to per- 
mit the heavier material to settle. However 
this might be, Feil, of Paris, who has been 
most successful in making large disks, sup- 
plied a satisfactory flint in a reasonable time. 
But so much delay was met with in casting 
the crown-glass that it has not yet reached 
the hands of the optician. The cause of this 
failure is one so simple that one can not but 
wonder that it should offer any trouble after 
being once detected. We call to mind that 
when the founder has succeeded in casting 
his lump of glass, weighing several hundred 
pounds, the clay pot in which it is contained 
is broken away. The outside portions of the 
glass itself, being impregnated with the clay 
and other impurities, have to be cut away. This 
is a most tedious process. If any ordinary 
cutting tool were used the glass would be apt 
to fly in pieces. It has to be sawed by a 
wire working in sand and water. The pro- 
cess “of cutting away the outside is 
therefore, involving weeks, if not months, of 
labor. When it is done, the mass must be 
pressed into the shape of a disk, like a very 
thin grindstone, and in order to do this the 
lump must first be heated nearly to the melt- 
ing-point, so as to become plastic. But when 
Feil began to heat his large mass it flew to 
pieces. In successive attempts he took more 
and more time for the heating, but broke a 
dozen or more pieces before he at last suc- 
In February, 1884, he reported that 


one, 


been broken, and would soon be 
shipment.—//arper’s Magazine, 


Why Birds Sing. —An observer writes 
on this subject in the Popular Science Monthly: 
“The majority of ornithologists agree in 
ascribing an erotic character to the songs of 
birds; not only the melting melodies, but 
also those of their tones that are discordant 
to the human ear, are regarded as love-notes. 
Darwin finally, saving some reserves, came to 
accept this view. To be able to speak criti- 
cally of the love-song, one should pay especial 
regard to the love-life of birds. It would be 
to throw water into the sea to add to what or- 
nithological writers have advanced concern- 
ing the exceeding vital worth and cosmical 
significance of love. Nevertheless, I venture 
the opinion that the origin of the song-habit 
is to be found in other sources as well as in 
this important factor, among which is the joy 
of life, manifested in an irresistible determi 
nation to announce itself in melody ; and that 
the song is more perfectly brought out in pro- 
portion as this feeling is more highly de- 
veloped in the organization. Birds in free- 
dom begin to sing long before pairing, and 


ready for 
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continue it, subject to interruptions, long 
afterward, though all passion has been extin- 
guished ; and domesticated birds sing through 
the whole year without regard to breeding- 
time, though no female or companion ever be 
in sight. Such birds, born in captivity, never 
feel the loss of freedom, and, if they are well 
taken care of, are always hearty and in good 
spirits. The bird sings, to a large extent, for 
his own pleasure, for he frequently lets him- 


self out lustily when he knows he is all alone, | 


In the spring-time of love, when all life is in- 
vigorated, and the effort to win a mate by 
ardent wooing is crowned with the joy of 
triumph, the song reaches its highest perfec- 
tion. But the male bird also sings to enter- 
tain his mate during the arduous nest-building 
and hatching, to cheer the young, and, if he 
be a domesticated bird, to give pleasure to his 
lord and the providence that takes care of 
him, and in doing so to please himself. Last- 
ly, the bird sings—by habit, as we call it— 
because the tendency is innate in the organs 
of song to exercise themselves.” 


A Little too Positive.—A paragraph 
in the /ron Age illustrates the fact that in 
this day of progress scientific deductions by 
the most profound investigators are not al- 
ways to be implicitly trusted, as a member of 
the geological section of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at its 
late meeting, found to his chagrin. It seems 
that Professor Williams, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, read a paper on a geological topic, 
which was discussed by Profs. Hall and Clay- 
pole. The latter, in support of Prof. Will- 
iams, declared that the sfirifer disjuncta 
and the sfirifer mesostrialis, which are shells 


supposed to belong to different geological pe- | 


riods, exist side by side in the same rocks. 
Prof. Hall, who is State Geologist of New 
York, and is one of the foremost geologists of 
the world, asserted that Prof. 
statements were erroneous, and very excited- 
ly offered to eat his hat if such a rock were 
shown him, and give his coat and boots to the 
person making the exhibit. Prof. Williams 
took the first train to Cornell, and from that 


place expressed a box to Prof. Hall, which | 


arrived before the adjournment of the Asso- 
ciation, and when opened was found to con- 
tain a rock in which the two sfirifers were 
undeniably present. It is not known whether 


meal of his hat, but he has been called upon 


to surrender his coat and boots to the tri- | 
umphant discoverer of the rare, but not im- | 


possible, combination. 


On Tree-trimming.—The owner of a 
place on Sibley street appeared in front of the 
house the other morning with a step-ladder 
and a saw and began the work of trimming 
up his shade-trees. While he was at the first 
limb a pedestrian halted and queried : 

‘*Going to trim your trees, eh?” 

“Te 

“Um. I see. 
trees. Um. 


First-rate time to trim 
Exactly.” 
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Claypole’s | 





| but 
| bone, and is said not to possess a single 
| property of bone. 
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He hadn’t got two blocks away before 
number 2 came along and called out: 

**Going to trim your trees, eh?” 

Te 

“Ah! I see. 
month later.” 

The limb was off when number 3 halted, 
stood for a minute with his hands in his 
pockets, and then asked : 

** Going to trim your trees, eh?” 

“i. 

‘Ought to have done that last month.” 

No. 4 said that April was the proper month 
No. 5 wouldn’t trim a tree except in May. 
No. 6 thought November the best time of the 
year, and so it went until every month in the 
year had been named, and there were five or 
six individuals to spare. Before the first 
tree was finished the seventeenth pedestrian 
halted, threw away the stub of his cigar, and 
loudly demanded : 

** Going to trim your trees, eh?” 

The man hung his saw to a limb, got down 
off the ladder, and, spitting on his hands, he 
walked close up to the inquireft and said : 

‘* Supposing Iam! What are you going to 
do about it?” 

‘*Oh, nothing,” answered the other, as he 
dodged around a pile of brick; ‘‘I was 
simply going to ask you if you used tar or 
porous plasters to cover the scars.” 

The citizen got his saw and ladder and dis- 
appeared in the house, and the remainder of 
the work will be done at night. 


Ought to have waited a 


Names that Mislead.—The Provi- 
dence Yournal calls attention to some curiosi- 
ties of misnomer. Black lead is not lead at 
all, but a compound of carbon and a small 
quantity of iron. Brazilian grass never grew 
in Brazil, and is not grass; it is nothing but 
strips of palm leaf. Burgundy pitch is not 
pitch, and does not come from Burgundy ; the 
greater part of it is resin and palm-oil. Cat- 
gut is made from the entrails of sheep. Cut- 
tle-bone is not bone, but a kind of chalk once 
enclosed in the fossil remains of extinct speci- 
mens of cuttle-fish. German silver was not 
invented in Germany, and does not contain a 
particle of silver. Cleopatra’s Needle was 
not erected by the Egyptian queen, nor in her 
honor. Pompey’s Pillar had no historical 
connection with Pompey in any way. Seal- 


| ing-wax does not contain a particle of wax, 
the discomfited professor has actually made a | 


but is composed of Venice turpentine, shellac, 
and cinnabar. The tuberose is no rose, but 
a species of polianthes. Turkish baths did 
not originate in |urkey, and are not baths, 
heated chambers. Whalebone is not 


Over-feeding Cattle.—In answer to 
an inquiry, the Prairie Farmer says on this 
subject: ‘‘ Many timescattle are fed too much 
and are injured. But after all it is not so 
much in the quantity of food, in the majority 
of cases, as it is in the character of the food. 
We again call attention to the fact that our 
cattle get little real valuable exercise. Now. 
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to keep them filled with concentrated food, 
under such circumstances, is to invite dis- 
ease; and if the food is almost exclusively or 
largely of a fat-forming character, as corn or 
meal, the danger is greatly increased. What 
we want is bulk and a well-balanced food. 


. | 
If we are fattening them, of course, we are | 
forcing the fat side, and the animal should be | 


in such good condition when we begin, that 
we can get through with the process of fatten- 
ing without breaking the animal down. The 
fact that if a cow or steer that has become 
sick from eating too much grain, is put on a 


restricted diet, and fed roots, mashes, cut and | 
mixed feed for a time, will likely come out all | 


right, unerringly points to the proper way to 
feed for health. If we will provide roots as a 
part of the daily diet of our cattle, and cut and 


mix our feed, it will be found that they will | 


do well enough, if their surroundings are 
right. 
right here, to the great value of feeding pow- 
dered charcoal occasionally. 
sorber of gases, and is in itself a blood 
purifier in a mild form. It will aid digestion, 
and indigestion is the common trouble with 
cattle or other animals that eat too much. As 
long as the digestion is good, there will be no 
serious difficulty. And the reason that meal 
in excessive quantities, or other fat-forming 
foods, in like quantities, are injurious to di- 
gestion is that they are very dry, and the di- 
gestive apparatus needs more moisture.” 


Rapidity of Thought, — Professor 
Donders, of Utrecht, recently made some in- 
teresting experiments in regard to the rapidity 
of thought. By means of two instruments, 
which he calls the noematachograph and the 
noernatachometer, he promises some interest- 
ing and important results. For the present, 
he writes that a single idea requires the brain 
to act .067 of a second for its elaboration. 
Doubtless the time required is not the same 
for all brains, and that by means of these in- 
struments we may obtain definite indications 
relative to the mental calibre of our friends. 
What invaluable instruments they would be 
for nominating caucuses for officers, for 
trustees of colleges, for merchants in want of 
bookkeepers, for manufacturers needing ma- 
chinists and expert assistants; in short, for 
all having appointments of any kind to make. 

For the eye to receive an impression re- 
quires .077 of a second, and for the ear to ap- 
preciate a sound, .149 of a second are neces- 
sary. The eye, therefore, acts with nearly 
double the rapidity of the ear. 


To Examine a Horse.—A_ good 
horse will always show well standing at rest. 
The man showing a horse for sale who keeps 
the animal constantly stepping about, to 
show off, is to be looked upon with suspi- 
cion. The time to examine a horse is when 
he is at rest. It is then that his weak points 
will be shown. If the horse “flies up” at 
some object on the ground, nearsightedness 
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We desire again to invite attention, | 


It is a great ab- | 
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may be suspected. If brought suddenly into 
the light from a dark stable, and the light op- 
presses him, his eyes are weak. His gait 
and speed should be tested by actual service. 
At rest, if the horse is sound, he will stand 
square on his limbs, without moving any one 
of them, the feet being placed flat on the 
ground, and all his legs plumb and naturally 
placed. If one foot be thrown forward, with 
the toe pointing to the ground, and the heel 
raised, or if the foot be lifted from the 
ground, and the weight taken from it, disease 


| or tenderness may be suspected.— U. S. Vet. 


Fournal, 


Careless Misdirection of Letters, 
—Every visitor to the city of Washington 
likes to take a peep into the dead letter de- 
partment of the post-office, though it is not 
very flattering to our national pride to be 
told that nearly 11,000 letters and packages 
were received there daily last year, making 
over 4,000,000 in all. This looks as if there 
were a great many very careless or very stu- 
pid people in the world. Of these letters, 
175,000 had insufficient postage, and on 280,- 
ooo the address was illegible. More than 
400,000 came from abroad, and were re- 
mailed to the countries from whence they 
were sent. In 35,000 photographs were 
found, and in others money, amounting to 
$32,647. The total value of drafts, checks, 
and money-orders reached the enormous sum 
of $1,300,000, Ninety-seven per cent. of 
the money was returned, and this is the case 
with every letter or package, so far as 
possible. 


Free Seeds,—The Agricultural Bureau 
at Washington, of which George B. Loring 
is the head, distributed last year nearly four 
million packages of flower and vegetable 
seeds, all going free to the people who re- 
ceived them. The seeds were of all sorts, 
from field-corn and potatoes to the rarest 
flowers; 128 varieties of the former, and 131 
of the latter. The distribution continues the 
year round. One hundred and sixty women 
and 58 men and boys are constantly em- 
ployed in putting them up, and one wagon in 
carrying the packages to the post-office. 


A Highly Elevated Railroad,— 
The Pike’s Peak Railway, which will be in 
operation probably next year, will be the 
most notable piece of track in the world. It 
will mount 2,o00 feet higher than the Lima 
and Oroya Railway, in Peru. It is now in 
operation toa point over 12,000 feet above 
the sea level. The entire thirty miles of its 
length will be a succession of complicated 
curves and grades, with no piece of straight 
track longer than 300 feet. The maximum 
grade will be 316 feet to the mile, and the 
average grade 270 feet. The line will abound 
in curves from 500 to 1,000 feet long, in 





which the radius changes every chain. 
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THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY.—No. 2. 
} she of the relation of the mind to the 
~ body grows the importance of study- 
ing physiology, and to the phrenologists 
is due the improved definition of certain 


fundamental principles of the highest im- 
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states that drove them to insanity‘or vice 
or crime, had they received advice from 
a skilful phrenologist, and carried into 
practice the suggestions given by him for 
the amendment of their health. 

Noclass of teachers realize more acutely 
than phrenologists the importance of a 


strong and vigorous body in the enterprises 


| of men, and it is the first step in a sys- 


portance, bearing on the physical powers 


natural to men individually. These prin- 


: ‘ : | 
ciples comprise the doctrine of the Tem- 


peraments that is set forth in every 
treatise on Phrenology that possesses 
practical value. Health, activity, endur- 
ance, are dependent upon Temperament, 
and a knowledge of the law of Tempera- 
ment enables an observer, therefore, to 
determine the working limit of one’s capa- 
bility with much exactness. A knowledge 
of this law goes much farther than this, 
since it enables the observer to advise 
persons with regard to the correction of 
faults or biases of constitutional habit. 
Most people own to some physical pecu- 
liarity or diathesis that affects the health 
in one way or another, or renders it 
easily liable to disorder; in many the 
affection seriously impairs the mental 
integrity, and gloomy forebodings vex 
their thought. There are thousands in 
our public institutions who might have 


been saved from falling into the morbid 


| study of the character. 





tematic delineation of character to note 
the primary elements that constitute the 
What of the 


digestion, the respiration, the action of 


physiology of the subject. 


the heart, the complexion, tone of the 
skin, muscles, nerves; the quality of the 
voice, the attitude in standing and sitting ? 
These are data of the Temperament, and 
supply material for the physical diagnosis 
that is an essential introduction to the 
Very often the 
most valuable counsel is given by an ex- 
aminer on the care of a subject's health. 


And such counsel is found particularly 


appropriate when parents bring large- 


brained, supersensitive, precocious chil 
dren to him. They usually expect him to 
dilate upon their girl's or boy's wonderful 
intelligence, but find in the end that they 
received what was far better than an ad- 
miring description of possible achieve- 
ment. On one occasion, a well-known 
examiner was invited to view the head of 
a four-year-old prodigy, and startled his 
parents by saying: “ This boy must dig, or 
die,’—and then proceeded to give them 
the totally-unexpected advice that he 
must be comfortably clothed at all sea- 
sons, fed with nourishing food, put to bed 
with the setting sun, and given every op 
portunity possible for out-of-door exer- 
cise, while efforts to develop his intel- 
lect, draw out his smartness, or stimulate 
his natural disposition to study, should be 


suspended entirely. The wisdom of the 


ae we. 
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phrenologist’s advice was discerned, and 
it was put into practice, with the happy 
consequence of imparting strength and 
harmonious development to a boy who 
would probably have survived the previous 
treatment of his doting parents and ad- 
miring friends but a few years. He has 
grown into manhood, and is a useful and 
trusted member of society. 

A year or so ago, a gentleman called at 
our office to consult us with regard to 
changing his occupation. At the first 
glance, we felt warranted in telling him 
that his nervous system was jaded and 
worn, and his digestive functions were so 
much weakened that he must be suffering 
from dyspeptic troubles. We advised him 
to set about the restoration of his health, 
through repose, judiciously selected food 
and drink, and moderate exercise, and ex- 


plained how imprudent habits of eating 


and working disturbed the mental balance 


and had rendered him dissatisfied and 


out-of-sorts. 


He accepted our admonitions in good | 


part, and followed them with much earn- 
estness, and not long ago came again to 


us to say that his health had greatly im- 


proved, and he was doing well in his busi- | 


ness; for all of which he was indebted to 
our timely aid. Whether or not life is 


worth living 


g, it is said jocosely, yet with 
much truth, depends upon the Zver. There 
are thousands who drag along from year 
to year, believing themselves to be out of 
harmony with their pursuits, their neigh- 
bors and friends, and practical failures in 
body and mind, who owe their wretched- 
ness to disturbed relations of body and 
brain that have been produced by errors 
in their every-day habits. A few words 
opportunely given by a_ phrenologist 
would have saved the great majority of 


these miserables from their melancholy 


condition. 


THE UIILIITY OF PHRENOLOG Y.—No. 2. 1g] 


A person may possess a predominance 
of the Motive temperament that im- 
parts tenacity, energy, hardihood, and 
muscular action; but he may be led to 
over-exertion, imprudent exposure to cold 
or heat, to dietetic abuses, thinking mean- 
while, as many thus constituted do, that 
they “can stand anything.” So, too, one 
endowed with the Vital temperament in 
good measure may in his flow of joyous, 
exuberant feeling acquire habits that 
tend to the development of congestive 
and inflammatory diseases—fevers, rheu- 
matism, carditis, etc.—disorders to which 
the Vital temperament is particularly dis- 
posed. 

An understanding of the simple hygi- 
enic rules appropriate to such persons 
and their reasonable observance would 
keep them in good health and promote 
their success in their several spheres. 
It has always been a wonder to us that 
the law of the Temperaments is not made 
a subject of study in the medical colleges. 
Being a primary factor in the science of 
Hygiene to which but passing attention 
is given in the ordinary medical course, 
one can not expect to obtain a practical 
and comprehensive knowledge of that 
important subject without it. Some years 
ago a stranger about fifty years old con- 
sulted the writer with regard to his health. 
and as a preliminary to the counsel given 
a brief analysis was made of his tempera- 
ment and the probable influence it had 
upon his habits and life. He listened 
with great earnestness to our remarks, 
and after a while burst out, “I would give 
a thousand dollars to be able to read a 
man’s condition as you have mine.” He 
was a physician with a large practice in 
San Francisco, and having become ex- 
hausted by close attention to his calling, 
had come East for relief and change. He 


was astonished, as many other physicians 
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have been, by the diagnostic capability | 


that a knowledge of the temperaments | 
While | 


Phrenology may be said to have a special 


furnishes the careful observer. 


regard to the mental constitution, it 


necessarily takes in the body, and jeal- 


ously considers its correlative state, and 
therefore a large part of its work as an 
educational and reforming agent in hu- 
man society is the improvement of the 


health of the people. This it seeks to do 


by a clear exposition of the laws of phys- 
iology and hygiene, and by showing their 
application to individuals. 


DEAF-MUTISM TRANSMISSIBLE. 


N its appropriate place the reader finds 
a paragraph furnishing in brief the 
statistics of deaf-mutism, by which it ap- 
pears that upward of 550,000 of the world’s 
population are born without speech and 
hearing. Eminent authorities, among 
them the Abbé Lambert, include among 
the causes of this sad abnormality of 
constitution the influence of heredity, 
the parents being one or both deaf-mutes. 
Prof. Graham Bell, who is known for his 
success in teaching unfortunates of this 
class to speak, uttered an opinion on this 
subject, in which he expresses apprehen- 


sion lest the permitted intermarriage of 





deaf-mutes might produce a race charac- | 


terized by their peculiar defect. A re- | 


port has been lately published under the 


auspices of the Pennsylvania Institution 


for the Deaf and Dumb, in which statis- 
tics are marshalled relating to the lives | 
and occupations of persons who were once 
it 
stated substantially that so far as danger 


pupils of the institution. In this is 
of persons congenitally deaf transmitting 
their defects to their children is con- 


cerned, much greater danger is to be ap- 
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prehended of defects of hearing as re- 


sultants marriages 
While 


the data of the report appear to sustain 


of consanguineous 


in which neither parent is deaf. 


this inference, and while we are ready 


| to admit the disastrous consequences of 


persons marrying who are related to 
each other by ties of blood, we feel it 
incumbent upon us to discourage the 
union of those who are defective in one 
or more of the senses. We would not 
have the blind marry the blind, the deaf 
join hands with the deaf, or the mute 
Much 


favor the union of those who like deaf- 


with the mute. les§ would we 
mutes are lacking in two important ele- 
ments of physical and mental integrity, 
and therefore necessarily wanting in 
facultative balance. 

Our old friend, Dr. Randall, of Wood- 
stock, Vt., lately informed us of a singu- 
lar case of heredity well known to him. 
In a family of nine children, seven had 
inherited a minute abscess of the scalp 
from their father. The two children not 
sc marked have transmitted it to sev- 
eral of their children. Cases of transmit- 
ting marks of a pathological type, how- 
ever, are very common, but as compared 
with a defect of the senses are certainly 
of minor importance; therefore it may 
be reasonably concluded that their psy- 
chical impressions, or that obscure ner- 
vous influence that so affects the foetal 
germ as to reproduce them, must be of a 
less powerful character than a condition 
that always prevents one from free associ- 


ation with others. Taints of blood, defects 


| of sense, deformities, are often known to 


leap over one or two or even more gen- 
erations. The Abbé Lambert alludes to 
this fact of atavism with regard to the 
reappearance of deaf-mutism. 


In this matter respect should be paid 


Peet 
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to the old principle of like producing 
like, the force of which is strengthened 
by the double impression physicaily pro- 
duced when both parents are suffering 


from the same infliction. 


ANTI-PHRENOLOGICAL JOKES. 


IRST TRAVELLING PHRENOLOGIST : 
“Can’t you lend me a dollar?” 

Second Travelling Phrenologist : “ Gra- 
cious! Is that you? Why, you look all 
broken up. Been sick?” 

F. T. P.: “No; but I have had very 
bad luck. ” 

S. T. P.: “I should say so; never saw 
you look so seedy. Didn’t you draw at 
your last town?” 

F. T. P.: “Yes; I had a big audience 
during the lecture; tried to read charac- 
ter by the dumps as usual, but made so 
many terrible blunders that the people 
made me give their money back, and 
then they mobbed me.” 

S. T. P.: “Made blunders? I can’t 
understand that; you never failed to 
read dumps before. What was the mat- 
ter?” 

F. T. P.: “It seems the town had a 
new roller-skating rink, and everybody 
was learning.” — xchange. 

This is the way the newspapers make 
merry sometimes at the expense of 
Phrenology. The fun is evident, espe- 
cially because it is related to untruth ; 
yet we wonder that the funny man on 
a newspaper can not invent a good 
story bearing on phrenologists that will 
have some elements of true wit. The 


best witticisms are essentially true, they 





J 











displaying ludicrous phases of what are | 


recognized facts. We think that there | 


is no department of science which con- 
tains so many odd and curious sides, so 
many peculiar relations that may be 
turned to humorous account, as Phre- 


nology. The skilful phrenologist often 





finds opportunity for exercising his fac- 
ulty of Mirthfulness when examining a 
subject, and at the same time reading an 
impressive moral lesson. When, however, 
the attempt is made to bring the subject 


| of Phrenology into ridicule by a state- 


ment that is lacking in truth, the humor 
is exceedingly far-fetched and unworthy. 
The dump “ racket” (to use a much-used 
term) is played so frequently that it ap- 
pears to be the only motive at the com- 
mand of the newspaper joker. We sup- 
pose that there are some self-styled 
phrenologists that have a lingering con- 
fidence in “bumpology”; but we are 
not acquainted with any of them, and 
heartily approve the disposition of people 
to run them out of town. Like travelling 
quack doctors and mountebanks of every 
description, they are only audacious blun- 
derers. Were there any truth in “ bump- 
ology” the alleged effect of a craze for 
roller-skating would be very facetious. 
Phrenology has always invited efforts 
on the part of punsters and practical 
jokers, and we suppose that it always will; 
and a really good joke, although at the ex- 
pense of Phrenology, would be enjoyed by 
every candid disciple of the system. When 
Dr. Gall was living in Berlin he resided 
for a time in the same house with the 
celebrated poet Kotzebue, who profited 
by the association to learn from Gall the 
technical terms of the new science, and 
composed a play entitled, “Cranio-Ma- 
nia,” in which he made fun of the ideas 
and principles involved. This play was 
performed at the theatre in Berlin, and 


Gall attended the first representation, 


and enjoyed the fun as much as any of 


the audience. 
A story that obtained currency during 
Mr. Combe’s life was published in Black- 


wood’s Magazine, and copied from that 
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into most of the newspapers of Great 
It stated that Mr. 
Combe had drawn a phrenological char- 


Britain and America. 


acter from the plaster mould of a turnip, 
supposing the mould to have been taken 
from a human skull. The facts of the 
case are, that he did receive the plaster 
cast of a turnip with the request of the 
sender that he should make some com- 
ments upon it, but instantly detected the 
imposition, and returned the cast to the 
person that sent it with a parody of the 
“ Man in Thessaly,” as follows : 

“ There was a man in Edinburgh, 

And he was wondrous wise ; 


He went into a turnip field 
And cast about his eyes. 


** And when he cast his eyes about, 
He saw the turnips fine ; 
* How many heads are there,’ says he, 
* That likeness bear to mine?’ 


*** So very like they are indeed, 
No sage, I’m sure, could know, 
This turnip head that I have on 
From those that there do grow.’ 


* He drew a turnip from the ground, 
A cast from it was thrown ; 
He sent it to a Spurzheimite, 
And passed it for his own. 


** And so, indeed, it truly was 
His own, in every sense ; 
For cast and joke alike were made 
All at his own expense.” 


Were the phrenologists disposed to in- 
trench somewhat upon professional con- 
fidence they could tell many good stories 


concerning men 


good positions in society and letters who | 


have come within the range of their cul- 
tivated digits. 


DIAGNOSING A CEREBRAL TUMOR.— 


A case of localizing disease in the brain | 


by the disturbances exhibited in the 


mechanical system has been reported 


from the practice of Hughes Bennett, 
|in favor of organic centres in the brain 


the eminent English surgeon. A patient, 
suffering from certain paralytic difficul- 


ties, was examined by Dr. Bennett, and 
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informed that his disease was probably 
due, in great measure, to a tumor in a 
certain part of the brain, and that its re- 
moval might be followed by immediate 
relief. The principles guiding this diag- 
nosis were derived from the results ob- 
tained by the experiments of Hitzig, 
| Ferrier, and others on animals. These 
| results point to the location of definite 
centres in the convolutions of the brain, 
that possess a functional property with 
reference to certain muscular movements. 
There has been not a little discussion 
concerning these motor centres in the 
columns of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL during the past ten years, because, 
as scientific phrenologists, we could not 
disregard their close relation to the psy- 
chical centres that it is the province of 
Phrenology mainly to consider. 

The patient in question was informed 
by Dr. Bennett that he had one chance 
for his life through an operation upon 
his brain,—an entirely novel procedure, 
it is thought commonly, although in 


Phrenological literature similar proce- 





dures with good results are recorded— 
and that immediate relief might follow 
with recovery from the painful malady 
| that had brought him to the verge of 
|death. The man offered himself for the 
| operation, which was performed in the 
| University College Hospital, London. 
An opening was made in the head of 
the patient, at the place marked by Dr. 
Bennett, and a tumor about the size 
of a walnut found, which was removed 
without difficulty. The patient rallied 
quickly after the operation, and is now 
| convalescent. This case is an important 


addition to the pathological evidences 


convolutions, and also dates a step in 


surgery that is of the highest promise. 
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AN AGENT OF VICE. 


F we ask for any public manifestation 


I 


could readily be supplied by a reference 


of the activity of the lower nature, it 


to the modern theatre, which to-day 
seems to run chiefly in one direction— 
that of gratifying the sensuous and sen- 


sual sides of character. Take the city of 





New York—there is scarcely a play-house 


now in operation here that is presenting | 


a play that possesses a single elevating | 


feature. As a class, the representations | 
are either plotless, or wanting in any ar- 
rangement that deserves favorable criti- 
cism. They are made up of a series of 
bald and flaunting scenic effects, inter- 
spersed with coarse and vulgar speech 
and song; and as for true sentiment or 
dramatic interest, there is scarcely any- 
thing of the kind at all. 

In one place there is exhibited a loose, 
incoherent thing, in which the notorious 
James brothers, whose exploits in robbery 
and murderous outrage brought them 
under the ban of the law a few years ago, 
are introduced. The play is gotten up 
for their exhibition, and people who have 
a morbid fancy for the lawless and brutal 
are invited through advertisement to 
come and gaze upon them. 

We hear of theatrical managers quar- 
relling over a woman whose unfilial and 
maniacal rebellion against the restraints 
of a refined home and the promptings of 
decency have made her the subject of 
newspaper gossip. These managers 
think that if they secure her for certain 
performances before the public their for- 
tune will be made. The morbid curiosity 
awakened by the newspaper accounts of 
her misdoings will secure large audiences. 


Hence they quarrel as to which shall 





manage her. 


Twenty or thirty thousand people or 
more, who go to these play-houses every 
night, are certainly at a loss for amuse- 
ment at home or elsewhere, and by at- 
tendance upon such performances, they 
are subject to influences strongly demor- 
alizing. Can we not have theatrical rep- 
resentations that will both amuse and in- 
struct the people? awaken their estheti- 


|cal faculties, stimulate the judgment, 
| and warm into action the tender, sympa- 


thetic sentiments? The theatre, properly 
conducted, can exert a true and refined 
moral influence; can be made a teaching 
instrumentality. As it is to-day, it seems 
to be for the most part an instrument of 
evil to strengthen the sensual nature; to 
bring into sad predominance the animal 
propensities, and thus to ruin the moral 
integrity of thousands. 





SMOKING LIKE A GENTLEMAN.—The 
well-bred man, on the contrary, the gen- 
tleman, the man that smokes only for the 
love of it, puts but as much of his cigar 
in his mouth as is necessary in order to 
draw it, keeps it in his mouth no longer 
than is necessary, and never fails to re- 
move it when he talks, or passes any one 
toward whom he would be respectful, es- 
pecially a lady. Further, our best bred 
men never smoke in any street at an hour 
nor in 


when it is much frequented, any 


public place where smoking is likely to 
be offensive to others.— 7he Mentor. 
Yes, Mr. Ayres, it is perhaps as you 
say. A “gentleman” may smoke and 
yet lose nothing of his gentility, but it is 
nevertheless true that the habit of using 
tobacco has an inveterate tendency to 
weaken a man’s sense of the nice and 
Like all 


delicate in social intercourse. 
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other habits of self-gratification it tends 
to increase personal desire for sensuous 
gratification, and to strengthen the self- 


ishness of aman. How few old smokers 
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when they practice their fumous habit in 
public places! And usually old smokers 


| burn tobacco wherever smoking is not 


| positively forbidden by an authority that 
have any regard for the rights of others 


possesses a strong hand. 
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Eo Our Eorrespoudents. 


Questions OF * GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


To Our ConrrisuTors.—It will greatly’ 


aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
t/ our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes” for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositer has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note”' size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5 Be brief. People don't like toread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
peopie as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
iwwatlable contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Ux ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, tf 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the Editor i7 
this is done. 


PHRENOLOGY AND CRANIOLOGY.—E. 
E. S.—To be well informed as a practical phrenolo- 
gist, a general knowledge of the structure of animal 
crania is necessary. Ethnology is an important 
help, also. 

Lip AND CHIN.—E. E. R.—A 
lip usually accompanies Firmness or 
In the latter case it is perpendicular, 


UPPER 
long upper 
Self-esteem. 


comparatively little fullness. 
impatient of control or restraint, yet bear themselves 
for the most part with calmness. A slightly curled 
lip indicates ambition, according to the books, and 
is associated with liveliness of disposition. 

A thin, pointed chin may indicate dissatisfaction, 
discontent, the person being unable to find the 
gratification of his or her likes and yearnings. Un- 





Such persons may be | 


steadiness of character is usually attendant upon 
discontent. 


REVIVAL MEETINGS.—E. G. L.—These 
are but a form of religious emotion. The spiritual 
faculties, being highly exercised, exhibit phenomena 
that are characterized by peculiarities dependent 
upon the immediate environment. It should be un- 
derstood that our habits of thinking and acting are 
greatly affected by our associations ; and it matters 
not the class or order of our thinking, be it social, in- 
tellectual, or religious. Men’s consciences are often 
reached by these revival methods, when no other in- 
fluence could awaken them. 


EATING AND SLEEPING.—J. S.—The 
ideas put forth by the Yournal of Commerce writer 
are not new, by any means, and there is as much 
truth in them as there is in the virtue of our fathers’ 
and mothers’ time-honored nap after dinner. After 
a full meal a period of repose should follow ; im- 
meciate labor is harmful, or taxes the system ex- 
cessively. We are of opinion, however, that it is 
not well to cram the stomach at night : sound sleep 
does not usually follow a big meal. We can learn 
much from the habits of animals. 


SPIRIT COMMUNICATIONS.—Queséion : 
If the human mind be universal Nature personified, 
and magnetism, gravity, electricity, and heat be 
immaterial substances, as Wilford Hall claims them 
to be, is it not additional proof of the existence of 
the faculty of Spirituality in man, and the possibility 
of supernatural communicat’on ? R. G. P. 

Answer ; Granting the premises, your conclusion 
is not extravagant; but the premises, as stated, are 
mere assumptions, and obviously inconsistent. Can 
substance be immaterial? The question of spirit 
phenomena was ably considered in the January 


| Number, in ‘‘ Phenomena of Immortality.” 
or nearly so, from the nose downward, and has | 


CANDIDATES FOR MATRIMONY.—Ques- 
tion: A certain Michigan doctor, who, in general, 
appears to favor phrenological science, imputes to 
some of its leading professors wrong views on the 
nature of marriage contracts ; he says that accord- 
ing to the principles of Phrenology, persons should 
marry their likes, and that by following such a rule 
more disagreement and unhappiness are likely to be 
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met with in domestic life, than if the parties married 
without regard to adaptation. Is this true? N. B. 

Answer: There is some mistake about this; we 
do not know a phrenologist worthy of the name 
who advocates such a rule; on the contrary, the 
general principle of marriage is the selection of ‘‘ op- 
posites,”—that, however, refers more particularly 
to temperament, In our advice to people who con- 
template marriage, we say that they should select 
those who will compensate their defects or excesses, 
It certainly would not be fitting for one having 
large Combativeness to marry a person with a like 
development of the organ, as its excitement tends 
to antagonism and so conflict; with regard to De- 
structiveness, both having it large with a similar 
temperament there would be collision and bitter- 
ness. It is plain that both parties would not be 
helped in their domestic career if Cautiousness were 
very large on both sides ; and when it comes to con- 
sidering the intellect, it were better that there were 
a difference to the extent of one having larger per- 
ceptives or smaller reflectives than the other ; and if 
both were wanting in the faculties of economy, it is 
not likely that the house would be conducted in a 
satisfactory fashion. 


Bhat Ehen Say, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
st; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















ONE OF OurRsS.—A writer in the Chrzs- 
tian Register, of Boston, who names himself queer- 
ly, and yet perhaps appropriately enough, ‘‘ Asked- 
of-God " (we have good reason for suspecting him to 
be the editor of the Christian Register), relates his 
experience in the early days of his study and practice 
of shorthand, There are certain intimations in the ac- 
count that are interesting to the many who, like Mr. 
Barrows, found the PHRENOLOGICAL office a via 
facilis to useful and remunerative occupation : 

‘* Dickens has inimitably described the experience 
of the average stenographic student in his ‘ David 
Copperfield.’ Traddles never could make it go. 
Copperfield succeeded only after untiring labor. It 
is a study which requires agility rather than weight 
of brain, deft fingers, and unremitting application, 
Asked-of-God often thought of the printed lie on 
the tract wrapper: ‘Shorthand learned in fifteen 
minutes,’ But was there not added the reservation, 
‘Ail that is necessary afterwards is practice’ ? 
Finally, the mountain was tunnelled sufficiently far 
to get some gleams of daylight. There was some 
hope of emerging at the other side. Asked-of-God 
had tunnelled it with his lead pencil, and used up a 
good many quires of paper in the process, Studying 
the art at first simply to advance the kingdom of 
God by taking down the sermons of the minister, it 
then presented itself as a means of livelihood, and 
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as a stepping-stone to higher things. When, by 
dint of some labor, he had acquired a moderate de- 
gree of speed, he took up one morning a New York 
daily. An advertisement for a shorthand writer at- 
tracted his attention. He sent an application to 
Box 730, New York Post-office. How did his eyes 
happen to strike just that advertisement, which 
proved to be packed so full of consequence? He 
has often since pondered this question. Opportuni- 
ties which we have seized, and which pfove fruitful 
to us, often seem to have miraculous elements in 
them, just as the extraordinary draught of fishes 
seemed miraculous to the disciples. Yet all that 
was necessary was to cast the net on the right side 
of the ship. 

‘“* After waiting day after day in vain for some 
notice of his application, and forgetting almost that 
he had made one, the incipient stenographer was at- 
tracted one morning by the ringing of the door-bell. 
The letter which the postman brought invited 
Asked-of-God, if not already engaged, to call at 398 
Broadway. The call was made, a proposition fol- 
lowed, and finally an engagement was effected. For 
nine years, beginning at the tender age of nine, 
Asked-of-God had earned his bread and a thin 
coating of butter with one firm, and he might have 
been there still, if nothing had diverted the course 
of his life. One of the most difficult steps he 
has ever had to take was this, occurring at the age 
of eighteen, when he forced himself to break away 
from a clerkship in a great manufacturing establish- 
ment, under the shelter of kind kinsmen and with 
an assured prospect of a permanent position, to 
enter upon a new and untried field of life. Once 
taken, the resolution was adhered to with unwaver- 
ing determination. 

‘* Every one has his Golgotha, The place which 
Asked-of-God had taken was literally a place of 
skulls. Who that has walked up Broadway has not 
seen them in the window-case, accompanied with 
plaster busts carefully mapped out on the surface to 
show the topography within ? It was not only a place 
of skulls, but a place of brains and kind hearts. With- 
out discussing here the merits of Phrenology asa sys- 
tem of mental science, which Horace Mann so highly 
commended, Asked-of-God simply wishes to record 
his gratitude to the New York firm which has been 
for so many years its champion in this country. 
Many a stenographer has been turned out from this 
establishment under Mr. Nelson Sizer’s tuition, and 
no young man ever went there without feeling sen- 
sible of the high moral tone of this house and its in- 
terest in social and philanthropic reforms. Many a 
young man has confessed with gratitude the intel- 
lectual awakening which he there experienced. No 
pressure was ever brought to bear to change the re- 
ligious convictions of the employés. The members 
of the firm were connected with evangelical churches. 
They are not responsible, therefore, for the heresy 
which overtook one of their young reporters. They 
are only responsible for encouraging him to think 
for himself. This is always a dangerous practice 
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for one who wishes to remain within conventional | 


boundaries. The only safe way to secure fixedness 
in religious belief, and conservatism in everything 
else, is to see that men and women think precisely 
as their ancestors have done.” 


To THE YOUNG.—I wish that I could 
impress upon the minds of the young the beauty of a 
harmonious life. I fear one reason why they shrink 
from considering earnest questions in life is their 


excluded from all ‘* good times.” 

No! No! my young friends, that is a great mis- 
take. 
ments are included in the happy, sunny way that 


All real good, innocent pleasures and amuse- 


leads to truth, kindness, charity, and all goodness. 
Which, my young friends, is the happier, you 
would prefer, when in the quiet of your room, your 
soul standing before its tribunal : That which follows 
good deeds and harmonious living, or that which 
follows the feasting of the physical senses, while the 


soul has been robbed of its birthright of purity ? | 
These ‘* Judgment days,” as they pass, tell us in | 


words too plain to be misunderstood where and how 
true, healthful happiness is found. 

Do not neglect these ‘‘ Judgment days.” 
will quicken the moral perceptions, and by revealing 
our weaknesses to us, will enable us to grow stronger, 
Then the way ‘‘ Home” will not be so 
long or so thorny, so full of wasted opportunities, of 
sorrows for the yesterdays, and of tears of re- 


if we try. 


pentance. 

I would that my pen could write words that would 
arouse the young to honest reflection, that would 
soon be followed by self-accusation ; that, in time, 
would bring forth fruits of endeavor in the right di- 
rection, 

Until we /ong for purity and goodness, we miss 
them, for we are like those ‘‘ who, having eyes, do 
not see, and having ears, do not hear.” 

Pause, my young friends, and earnestly desire 
that your eyes may be opened to spiritual things. 
Do not let us waste time in riotous living, but work 
out our salvation hopefully and constantly; only 
stopping to aid others, by kind word or helpful 
hand, in the upward climb. I desire to meet with 
more young people who dare to do right because 7/ 
is right, and not because it is expected of them, I 
hope for the young of ¢/7s generation to be earnestly 
and thoughtfully grounded in the principles of 
truth, honor, and justice—firm and unshaken as the 
‘everlasting hills,” with heart and soul open to all 
the revelations of Nature and God. We want strong 


moral natures to hand down to the unborn genera- | 


tions, MRS. KATE WESTON, 


ERSOVAL. 

PROF. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, of Yale College, 
died at New Haven, January rth, aged sixty-eight. 
Prof. Silliman was the son of Prof. Benjamin Silli- 
man whom Edward Everett styled the ‘ Nestor of 
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American science,” and who was one of those who 
welcomed Spurzheim when he came to America. 
Born on Dec. 4, 1816, at New Haven, he graduated 
at Yale College at the age of twenty-one. In the 
following year he was appointed an instructor in 
chemistry, mineralogy, and geology at Yale, and 
was associated with his father in the editorial man- 
agement of the American Fournal of Science and 


| Arts, which the elder Silliman had founded twenty 
pe ‘ : | years before. Eight years later, in 1846, he became 
dislike to long faces, and a feeling that they will be | professor of applied chemistry at Yale. 


| tion with this chair he established the Yale Scientific 


In confiec- 


School, which afterward developed into the Sheffield 
Scientific School, a work in which he was assisted by 
the late Professor Norton. In 1854, on the retire- 
ment of his father from the professorship of general 
and applied chemistry in Yale College, he succeeded 
tothe chair. In 1869 he was appointed State chemist 
of Connecticut. He was the author of several text- 


| books on chemistry and physics, which attained wide 


popularity, as we]l as of other scientific works. 


EX-VICE-PRFSIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX died 
suddenly in the Omaha Railroad station at Manka- 


| to, Minn., on January 13th. He had just arrived at 
They | 


Mankato by the Milwaukee road, and walked from 
the Milwaukee to the Omaha station, a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile. The wind was extremely 
cold, and the thermometer 30° below zero, The 
physicians, who arrived soon after Mr, Colfax 
breathed his last, believed that the air of the warm, 
close room after his exposure, caused an attack of 
apoplexy. Mr. Colfax was in his sixty-second year, 
having been born in New York City, March 23, 1823. 


CHARLES OAKLEY, the oldest native-born resi- 
dent of New York City, died last week of old age in 
Norwood, N. J. Mr. Oakley was about ninety- 
eight years old, and was born in what was then the 
country on the boulevard near Central Park, and 
lived there all his life until a year ago. He kept his 
health and his memory up to the day of his death, 
He leaves nine sons and daughters, a number of 
grandchildren, great- grandchildren, great - great- 
grandchildren, and even a great-great-great-grand- 
child, which very few centenarians can match. 


Dr. McCosh, in his baccalaureate sermon at the 
commencement of Princeton College, enlarged upon 
the true test of the practical value of a doctrine. 
He quoted from Hare the sentiment that ‘to form 
a correct judgment concerning the tendency of any 
doctrine we should look rather at the forms it bears 
in the disciples than in the teacher, for he only made 
it; they are made by it.” 


IN a recent Number of 7he Journal of /netricty, 
Dr. Napier shows that farinaceous foods are pre 
erable to all others in the treatment of alcoholism 


Hysrir 


ists have insisted on this for years, as thi 


| fact is palpable that vegetarians do not become 


drunkards. Macaremi, beans, dried pease, fresh 
celery, lettuce, and lentils antagonize the appetite 


for alcohol. 
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WISDOM. 


* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


IF you must deal altogether with vulgar minds, 
life is reduced to beggary. 

Ir is with talents as with virtue ; one must love 
them for their own sake, or entirely renounce them. 
—GOETHE, 

SUFFER not your thoughts to dwell on injuries 
you receive or provoking words that are spoken to 


you. 


A MAN is relieved and gay when he has put his 
heart into his work and done his best ; but what he 
has said or done otherwise shall give him no peace, 
—EMERSON, 


RE noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Shall rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
—LOWELL. 
IN every small town there is a man who is always 
loudly complaining of what the people suffer from 
bad government, but who, if he had his way, 


would be a very despot. —D. 


THE threads our hands in blindness spin 

No self-determined plan weaves in ; 

The shuttle of the unseen powers 

Works out a pattern not as ours, 
—WHITTIER. 


“A little n nsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 
PropLe who go to the mountains in the summer 
enjoy high living. 


“WHAT are pauses?” asked the teacher of a 


primary class, ‘* Things that grow on cats,” piped 


the small boy at the foot, 


ETHEL—“ Oh, mamma, I've got such a pain!” 
Mother—‘* Where, dear?” Ethel (a refined child) 
—‘*In my sash, mamma.”—/ondor Judy. 


A MILWAUKEE druggist in advertising his porous 
plasters states that their object is to hold the back 


stiff while the pain crawls out through the holes, 

A GERMAN physician defines the main difference 
** Viskey 
makes you kill somebody else; mit peer you only 
kills yourself.” 


in the effects of whisky and beer to be: 


AN Irishman wrote to the wife of a sick brother 
“Tf Jamie isn't dead yet, remoind him of the twinty 
shillings he owes me on the pig; and if he is, tell 
him not to give himself any consurrun about it.” 

Guest—" I sha'n't come here again. Those sau- 


sages were quite mouldy, and not fit toeat.””. Land- 
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lord—‘‘ Beg your pardon, these very sausages ob- 


| tained a first prize at the health exhibition ast year 


| but one.” —Humoristische Siatter. 

| ‘*T PRESERVE my equilibrium under all circum- 
stances,’’ she was heard to say in a pause of the 

music to the tow-headed youth who was her escort. 

**Do you ?” he answered softly. ‘ Mother cans 

hers.” Then the music resumed. 

‘* Please advise 


I find some people 


A CORRESPONDENT asks: 
what a bald head denotes. 
grow bald faster than others.” 


me 


We have always 
labored under the impression that a bald head de- 
noted an absence of hair. 





BOARDING-HOUSE KEEPER.—‘* Why, how deftly 
you carve the beef, Mr. Smith. You must be an 
adept.” Smith (with a grunt of exertion), ‘* Yes'm, 

' lam; I’m a wood-carver by trade.” 

‘*Don’T you think you have a good mamma, t» 
spread such nice large slices of bread and jam for 
you ?” said an old lady to a little boy, who was en- 
joying his tea. ‘ Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘ but she 
would still be better if she’d let me spread on the 
jam myself.” 











ssuch 
t00KS as pudlishers see fit to send us In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular 
ume for personal use. It is 
better class of books issuing from the press, and 7 
| tnvite publishers to favor the Editor with 
cations, especially those related in any 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
| of those noticed. 


this department we give short reviews 
> 





mal, 


our wish to notice 


EDWIN ARNOLD AS POETIZER AND AS 
PAGANIZER; or, **The Light of Asia” Exam- 
ined for its Literature and for its’ Buddhism. 
3y William Cleaver Wilkinson. Price, 15 cts. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 

This is an exposition of the main facts in the life 
rion make 
Mr. Wilkinson believes that Mr. 
Arnold's poem has had a weakening effect on the 


of Buddha, and the claims which his reli 
upon mankind. 





faith and conscience of Christian people, and he 
lays bare the discrepancies between the facts and 
the fictions in reference to Buddhism, His dealing 
| with the literary qualities of ‘* The Light of Asia’ 
is bold, yet calm and refined. 


He recognizes the 
strength of popular sentiment, and literary senti- 
ment as well, with which he has to contend, but is 
not moved to treat his subject with lenience on that 
Whether or not one a 
clusions, one can not help reading with admiration ; 


account, grees with his con- 
for the conscience of the writer is felt on every page. 
The spirit displayed is at once generous and severe, 
the points made are sharp and at times very amus- 
ing. It is a work of value for students of compasa- 
tive re 
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A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF Boox- KEEP- | 
ING by Single and Double Entry, as oe > 

the various departments of business. By. J. V 

Van Sickle, LL.D., Principal of Van shaw 

Practical Business College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Published by the author. 

There are books and books on this subject. Why 
not? The millions of business enterprises in this 
country require each a man or boy who knews some- 
thing about keeping accounts in a methodical] shape, 
and the demand is therefore constant for manuals 
that will instruct old and young in the forms that 
bet exhibit the relations of debtor and creditor. 
The above-named author has given the world of 
trade the result of his experience as a teacher of the 
science of accounts in a neat, convenient volume, of 
moderate cost. A brief examination shows that it 
possesses the merit of good arrangement, proceeding 
from the simp'est forms of commercial transactions 
to the more complex in a graduated series, mean- 
while unfolding the philosophical principles of the 
A 
great variety of information is furnished with refer- 
ence to usages and practices in every-day busi- 
ness, besides suggestions applicable to incidental 
occurrences in the life of a mercantile house. 


science in a clear and comprehensive manner, 


SECOND ANNUAL REpoRT of the Bureau 
of Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, 1880-13881. By J. W. Powell, Di- 
rector, Washington, D. C. 

This elaborate volume contains a wealth of data 
relating to the American aborigines. In the opening 
we find a brief account of the operations of the 
Bureau for the fiscal year. A series of papers 
follows, illustrating the methods and results of the 
researches prosecuted under the direction of the 
Bureau. ‘ Investigations,” says Major Powell, 
**have been pursued in the four great departments 
of objective human activities, viz. : arts, institutions, 
the design being to prose- 
cute research in a systematic manner, It is believed 
that the facts in each field of research throw such 
light upon each other field, that one can not be 
neglected without injury to the others.” 

Prof. Morton was among the first to introduce 
order into the examination of aboriginal history 
and custom ; but for the most part since the publi- 
cation of his work (** Crania Americana"’), investi- 
gators have followed their own devices in studying 


languages, and opinions ; 





the American races and American archxology. 
The Smithsonian Institution, through its Bureau of | 
Ethnology 


bl? 


has caused researches made under its 


auspices to assume a direct and methodical form ; 
and the two volumes that have appeared indicate 
a decided improvement in results. The data that 
have been obtained appear in that systematized 
way that their bearing can be grasped intellige ntly. | 
In the new volume the Zunis, as might be expected, 
occupy a laryre space. An elaberate paper by Mr. | 
F. H. Cushing on Zuni 
tive consideration. The admirable illustrations 
that accompany it show the care of the observer 


Fetiches is worth atten- 
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in parere his fie. ‘Myths of the Iroquois is 
the subject of a paper by a lady, Miss E. A. Smith. 

Animal carvings from the mounds of the Missis- 
sippi, by Henry W. Henshaw, is another decidedly 
valuable contribution to the early history of an ex- 
isting race, or is an accumulation of the remains of 
a defunct people, according as one may view the 
case, 

The advancement made in mechanical art of the 
higher grade by some of the Southwestern Indians 
is well indicated in the paper by Washington Ma- 
thews, entitled Navajo Silversmiths. Then we have 
a paper discussing art in shell, of the ancient 
Americans, Wm. H. Holmes, that supplies 
good material for the study of zsthetic development 
on our continent in times prehistoric. How those 
early people lived ; their social and domestic habits ; 
their pastimes; their manner of hunting and of 
war, can be read from the designs they traced on 
shell, bone, and stone. 

Mr. James Stevenson, whose researches in the 
Pueblos, in the mounds of the Southwest, 
occupied much of his attention for several years, 
adds an extensive catalogue obtained from the In- 
dians in 1879. This catalogue contains two thou- 
sand eight hundred specimens, a large proportion of 
them being articles of pottery. A collection from 
Zuni is illustrated with many pieces, and indicates 
no mean progress in plastic art. The same may be 
said of the other collections to a degree ; those of 
Wolpi and Taguna being particularly noteworthy, 
next to Zuni. The Indians’ skill in basket-making 
may be said to rival that of civilization, while the 
quality of their woven-work is worthy the silk- 
weaver's admiration. Major Powell is entitled to 
much credit for his arrangement of this valuable 
work, and the Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL is 
pleased to acknowledge his indebtedness for the copy 
recently sent to him. 


by 


have 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WoRK, weekly, abounds in 
a variety of information, religious and secular, 
suited to family reading. J. N. Hallock, publisher, 
New York. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY, published 
under the auspices of the American Association for 


| the Cure of Inebriates, is a magazine dealing with 


one of the most important topics related to modern 
civilization. Independent and aggressive, it handles 
the subject of alcoholism with a true purpose of so- 
cial beneiit. Specialists of the first standing con- 

its pages. —_ F & 
M.D., editor. 


tribute to 
Crothers, 


Subscription, 


OUTING, AND THE WHEELMAN, an illustrated 
monthly magazine of recreation. Published by the 
Wheelman Co., Boston. Bicycling, tricycling, ca- 
noeing, tramping, etc., etc., receive full attention in 


this beautifully printed monthly. 
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WESTERN RURAL AND AMERICAN STOCKMAN, 
A progressive weekly for the farm, field, and fire- 
side. Milton George, editor and publisher, Chicago. 
$1.60 per year. 

THOMAS’ MUSICAL JOURNAL, a liberal monthly. 
J. H. Thomas, agent, Catskill, N. Y. 


THE CULTIVATOR AND COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


One of the oldest visitors of our rural firesides, now 


in its fifty-ninth year. Published by Luther Tucker 


& Son, Albany, N. Y. Subscription, $2.50 in ad- 


vance, 


HARPER’s YOUNG PeopLe. This illustrated 
weekly is growing rapidly in interest, and com- 
mands an extensive circulation abroad. Its text 
and illustrations please the little ones. Subscription, 
#2ayear. Harper & Bros., New York. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THIEVES; or, A Picture 
of the American Church and Clergy. A letter by 
Stephen S. Foster. Price, 25 cts. 

FARM AND I IRESIDE. 
widely circulated. Subscription, 50 cts. 
at Springfield, Ohio. 


Published fortnightly, 
Published 


LITERARY WORLD. Published fortnightly. Con- 
tains reading, notices, and criticisms of new publi- 
cations, together with selections from the more 
prominent. E. H. Heins & Co. $2 a year. 


Le PROGRES MEDICAL, JOURNAL DE MEDICINE, 
De Chirurgie et de Pharmacie. Weekly. Editor- 
in-chief, M. Bourneville. Paris, France. Sub- 
scription, $4 a year. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY for February 
contains papers of much interest on : The Sight and 
Hearing of Railway Employés ; Importance of 
Scientific Education ; Physical Training of Girls ; 
Cholera, its Home and Travels ; Why Birds Sing ; 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, publishers. 
Subscription, $5 a year. 


etc. 


First ANNUAL REPORT of the General Council 
of the Charity Organization Society of the city of 
New York, April 1, 1883. This pamphlet declares 
to the casual examiner the good result of organized 
Some capital tracts relating to the 
subject accompany the Report; for instance: 
“* How to Repress Pauperism and Street-Begging,” 
by Robert T. Payne, Jr. ‘* Duties of the Friendly 
Visitors.” ‘* Official Places of Private Relief.” Or- 
ganization is fundamental to all effective work, 


beneficence. 


secular or religious, 


Harper's NEw MONTHLY MAGAZINE for Feb- 
ruary contains a wealth of excellent illustrations 
drawn from travel and scientific observation. For 
instance, Atfield House and the Marquis of Salis- 
bury; Gen. Richard Montgomery; The Lick Ob- 
servatory of California, and the description of the 
town of Pullman, are particularly noteworthy for 
their striking designs. 


LIBRARY. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for February has 
some discussions related to current talk, political 
and social. Those on—How shall the President be 
Elected ? Holmes’ Life of Emerson, The Certainty 
of Endless Punishment, and Shall Clergymen be 
Politicians? indicate the general spirit of the 
Number. 


BLACKBOARD TEMPERANCE Lessons, No. 2, by 
Mrs, W. F. Crafts. A graphic list of Temperance de- 
signs, which can be made very serviceable, especially 
in giving instruction to young people with regard to 
the moral and physical effect of intemperance. 
Price, 10 cts. J. N. Stearns, publishing agent, New 
York. 


THE MANIFFSTO, a monthly published by the 
united societies of the Shakers. ‘The general spirit 
of this publication shows clearly that life among the 
Shakers has its picturesque and sunny phases. It is 
well sustained, being now in the fifteenth volume. 
Published at Shaker Village, N. H. 


REPORT ON THE BOARDING-HOUSE FOR BusI- 
NESS WOMEN, conducted by Miss Sarah H. Leg- 
gett, from May 1, 1878, to May 1, 1884. A suc- 
cessful enterprise started with a benevolent motive, 
and carried on with excellent results. 


NINTH AND TENTH REUNION of the Alumni of 
Nicholls Academy, Dudley, Mass. Received from 
our old friend and contributor, Rev. Lucius Holmes, 
who favored the reunion of 1884 with a historic 
poem. 


CHRISTMAS IN NARRAGANSETT, by Ed. Everett 
Hale, author of ‘The Virtues of a Shell,” etc. 
This is Number 130 of Funk & Wagnalls’ (New 
York) ‘* Standard Library,” and is a sequence, one 
might say, of Mr. Hale’s recently published 
** Christmas in a Palace,” that having been well re- 
ceived by the public. The book is a compilation of 
a dozen entertaining stories woven together, the 
unity being preserved from first to last with happy 
effect. Mr. Hale appears to be well constituted for 
telling short stories. Price, 25 cts. 


COMFORTING THOUGHTS spoken by Henry Ward 
Beecher in Sermons, Addresses, and Prayers. Ar- 
ranged by Irene Irvington, published by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York. Whatever may be 
said with regard to Mr. Beecher’s collisions and 
coalitions in politics, it is certain that in his pulpit 
relations he is very happy in the expression of 
words of cheer and comfort. His illustrations of 
moral traits are generally most graphic and beauti- 
ful. 
with much taste the paragraphs that make it up. 


The compiler of this little volume Fas selected 


THE SANITARY News, which treats of healthy 
homes and healthy living, shows up the errors of 
plumbing and drainage that abound in our midst. 
Published in Chicago. {2a year. 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS, 
BY REV. W. K. BURR, M.A., PH.D., 
At the closing exercises of the Session of the American 
Institute of Phrenology for 1884. 

RESPECTED PROFESSORS AND FELLOW - STU- 
DENTS :—The time for parting has arrived, and the 
relationship of teachers and pupils no longer exists. 
Our sojourn here has been pleasant and profitable. 
We have been engaged in the study of one of the 
noblest of the sciences; a science which tends to 
adorn, ennoble, and dignify humanity; a science 
which has for its object the expansion and the ele- 
vation of the immortal mind, that mind which 
stands, like the Roman Janus, looking forward and 
backward ; with outstretched arms it spans the uni- 
verse ; it delves in the hidden treasures of the past, 
and brings to light the covered-up wisdom of the 
ages. It even pierces the gloomiest recesses of a 
sorrowing world, and extends on into the ages of 
eternity. 

Phrenology teaches this divine truth, and we re- 
joice that it so beautifully accords with the teach- 
ings of the Bible—that Book which stands as a 
monument, whose top pierces the highest Heaven, 
and whose base is deeply laid in the mansion of the 
dead. Yes, Phrenology with unwearying finger is 
continually pointing upward, and inspiring us with 
a disposition to 

** Live for those that love us, 
For those that know us true ; 
For the Heaven that smiles above us, 
And the good that we can do.” 


A very important lesson we have here learned is 
that of Self-culture ; in all the stages of life, from 
the embryo state on through childhood and youth, 
through manhood and the declining years, to the 
last lonely reach in life’s rugged journey. Lessons 
like these are worth more than all the gold of 
Ophir or the cedars of Lebanon; and they who 
follow them will live in accordance with the laws 
of our being, and by so doing will shine brighter 
than the richest diamond that ever sparkled on earth. 

We have also learned the relationship between 
mind and matter. Oh! what a lesson, and yet 
how few understand its significance. This is a 
lesson in which language becomes bankrupt, as it 
were, in unfolding the length and breadth, the 
height and depth of its very meaning. It is the 
mind that raises man above the brute creation, that 
allies him to angels, and brings him near to God. 
And in our researches we have found that the 
moral faculties as well as the intellectual have 
their seat in the brain, and that by proper cultiva- 
tion we can develop the mind, and justly stand 
forth in the glory of manhood, the beauty of the 
world, ‘the paragon of animals.” 

Respected professors, to you we now turn. Your 
fame as profound scholars and able instructors had 
reached us ere we came to this institution of learn- 
ing, and the many lessons you have here inculcated 
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shall be treasured up in the halls of memory asa 
priceless heritage of our college days. Gentlemen, 
beloved Professors, long may you live to teach this 
noble science, and lead the embattled host on to 
victory. We may never meet you all again, but 
guided by the same beacon-light which has cheered 
and led you onward thus far in life’s journey, we 
trust we'll meet in Heaven. 

With this expression of our gratitude, with this 
appreciation of your worth, with this token of our 
kind regard, we bid you an affectionate farewell. 

And now, beloved members of the graduating 
class of ’84, a few words to you and we have done. 
Our mingling here together has been characterized 
with brotherly kindness and affection. We have 
been as a band of brothers and sisters of the same 
fraternity, each trying to make the other happy. 
And in our study of Phrenology—the comprehen- 
sive science of human nature—we have been drawn 
nearer together, and feel that a tender chord is be- 
ing severed when we part. But we shall go fourth 
from this place stronger men and women, and 
therefore better equipped to grapple with the stern 
realities of life. I shall often think of you, and 
revert with pleasure to the scenes of these college 
days. 

I trust we shall often meet each other in the years 
to come. My best wishes go with you, praying 
that each of you may have a successful career. 
Long may you live to do your duty here on earth ; 
to cheer humanity onward; to scatter flowers on 
every hand, and thus make life beautiful and 
bright. And one of the grandest achievements is 
to grow symmetrically, and thus continue to grow 
gracefully on to the last lonely reach in the journcy 
of life. By so doing you will shine as the stars of 
the firmament, to the glory of God, the Father of 
us all, and be an honor to your Alma Mater and a 
blessing to mankind. And when you are dying, 
Hope will lift her finger to the portals of the sky, 
breathing unspeakable words of the glory and 
grandeur of that better world whcre we shall dwell 
in a blissful communion, and where our glory un- 
dimmed by the flight of time shall shine forth with 
redoubled splendor, 

And now in conclusion, 

I wish you all the happiness 
That earth can here bestow; 
Kind friends, to cheer you onward too, 
While journeying here below. 
I wish you days of sunshine bright, 
Free from life’s storms and blasts, 
And then again to crown it all, 
I wish you Heaven at last. 


Fellow-students, farewell. 

For a Circular containing full particulars of the 
course of instruction, terms, etc., address the Secre- 
tary of the Institute, or 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
753 Broadway, New York. 





